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D. APPLETON AND COMPANY’S NEW BOOKS. 





French Literature. 

By Epwarp Downey, D. Litt., LL.D. (Dub.), 
D.L.C. (Oxon.), LL.D. (Edin.), LL.D. 
(Princeton), Professor of English Litera- 
ture in the University of Dublin. Litera- 
tures of the World Series, edited by 
Epmunp Gossz, M.A. 12mo. Cloth, 


$1.50. 


A critical and historical résumé of French litera- 
ture adapted to the requirements of students and 
entertaining to the general reader. The author, 
who is particularly well qualified to write this book, 
while not unmindful of historical and social influ- 
ences, desires especially to fix the reader’s atten- 
tion on great individuals, their id their feelings, 
and their art. Aided by the works of the ablest and 
most learned students of French literature, he pre 
sents a book which will at once find favor. 


Natural History. 

By R. Lypexxer, F.R.S., R. Bowpizr 
SHarpz, LL.D., W. F. Kirsy, F.LS., 
R. B. Woopwarp, F.G.S., W. Garstane, 
M.A.,H. M. Bernarp, F.L.S., and others. 
The first volume in The Concise Knowl- 
edge Library. ‘With 500 illustrations. 


8vo. Half binding, $2.00. 


This work aims to be a concise and popular 
Natural History, at once accurate in statement, 
handy in form, and ready for reference. The 
several departments of zoélogical science are treated 
by sp sts, all of whom are digfinguished as 
authorities and as original investigators. 


Children’s Ways. 

Being selections from the author's ‘‘ Studies 
of Childhood,” with some additional mat- 
ter. By James Surry, M.A., LL.D., 
Grote Professor of Philosophy of Mind 
and Logic; University College, London ; 
Author of ‘‘ Studies of Childieod,” ‘‘Out- 
lines of Psychology,” etc. 12mo. Cloth, 


$1.25. 


This work is mainly a condensation of the 
author’s previous book, ‘* Studies of Childhood,” but 
considerable new matter is added. The material 
that Mr. Sully has collected and published in this 
volume is the most valuable of recent contributions 
on the psychological phases of child study. 


Bibliography of Education. 


By Witt 8. Monrog, A.B., Department of. 


of Pedagogy and Psychology, State Nor- 
mal School, Westfield, Mass. Vol. XLII, 
International Education Series. 12mo. 
Cloth, $2.00. 


This book will prove of great use to normal 
schools, training schools for teachers, and to educa- 
tional lecturers and all special students seeking to 
acquaint themselves with the literatureof any par- 


ticular department. It will be of es: value to 
librarians in the way of assisting them to answer 
two questions: (a) What books has this library on 


ry 
any special educational theme? (b) What books 


The Story of the Cowboy. 


By E. Hovas, author of ‘‘ The Singing Mouse 
Stories,” etc. A new volume in The 
Story of the West Series, edited by 
Riptey Hironooox. Illustrated. 12mo. 
Cloth, $1.50. 
“ A true picture of this fast vanishing represent- 
ative of a great human industry.”—New York Sun. 
** Nothing fresher or finer has been written in 
psy _ .-- Anadmirable work.”—Chicago Eve- 
ni 

ma An unusually vivid and interesting picture of 
western life.”—New York Herald. 
Volumes of this series previously published. 
The Story of the Indian. By Grorcz 
Birp GRINNELL. Illustrated. 12mo. 


Cloth, $1.50. 
The Story of the Mine. By Cuarizs H. 
Sunn. Illustrated. 12mo. Cloth, $1.50. 


The Story of Germ Life. 


By H. W. Conn, Professor of Biology at 
Wesleyan University; Author of ‘‘ The 
Living World,” etc. Library of Useful 


Stories. Illustrated. 18mo. Cloth, 40 
cents. 
In clear and popular language Professor Conn 


outlines the development of bacteriology, explains 
the natureand characteristics of bacteria, and the 
important part which they play in the economy of 
Nature and in industry. 


LATEST ISSUES IN 
Appletons’ Home Reading Books. 


Uncle Sam’s Secrets. 
A Story of Nationa) Affairs for the Youth of 
the Nation. By Osoar Puetps AvstTIN. 
Illustrated. 12mo. Cloth, 75 cents net. 


A book especially useful to the rising genera- 
tion in stimulating a desire to become better in- 
formed of the affairs of their. country, and a love 
and reverence for its institutions. 


The Hall of Shells. 
By Mrs. A. 8. Harpy, author of ‘“ Three 
Singers,” etc. Illustrated. 12mo. Cloth, 
60 cents net. 


It is hoped that this volume may help toawaken 
an interest in the sea and ita treasures, which can 
but grow with the years and afford an ever widen- 
ing and deepening seurce of delight. 


Curious Homes and 


Their Tenants. 
By James Carrer Brarp. Illustrated. 12mo. 
Cloth, 65 cents net. 


This book treats of an unusually attractive 
phase of zodlogical study, and gives to animal life 





ought it to obtain to complete the collection in that 
theme? 


The [lystery of Choice. 


By R. W. Cuamsers, author of ‘‘ The Moon- 
Maker,” ‘‘ The Red Republic,” etc. 16mo. 
Cloth, $1.25. 


The same thread runs through Mr. Chambers’s 
imaginative work—the strangeness of selection, the 
mystery which veils the reasons of decisions. In 
each adaption of this general theme the author's 
fine imaginative quality, and his power of conceive 
ing original situations, are shown at their strongest 
and best. A book so much out of the common will 
leave no reader indifferent. 


LATEST ISSUES IN 


Appletons’ Town and Country 
Library. 
Each 12mo. Cloth, $1.50; paper, 50 cents. 


The Clash of Arms. 


By J. Biounpg.ie-Burron, author of ‘‘In 
the Day of Adversity,” ‘‘ Denounced,” etc. 


In this stirring romance of the seventeenth cen- 
tury the >oader shares the adventures of an English 
officer oe —— —- Turenne in his German 
campaigns. © author has written a: 
story of love and war. a ead 


Fortune’s Footballs. 
By G. B. Buren. 


Mr. Burgin has written a capital story of woman’ 
persistence in righting a wrong, an end which in 
volves dramatic situations. The novel deals with 
pre pany Ebeoee wey pe pripe: fh life in London, ané@ 

w oun © full of co 
ch: rea r, action, and vivid 


A Soldier of Manhattan, 


And his Adventures at Ticonderogaand Quebete 
By J.. A. ALTsHELER, author of ‘‘ The Sun 
of Saratoga.” 


This vivid colonial romance opens with 
of pictures of New York in the middie of the clam 
teenth century. The adventurous career of the hero 
includes a share in Abercrombie’s defeat at Ticon- 
chy a and a period of captivity in Quebec, which 
ee mem 7 an a “, an opportunity to 
no the mee 0} If 
on the Plains of Abrabans. a 


The Science of Ethics, 

As Based on the Science of Knowledge. By 
Jonann Gorriizs Fionte. Translated by 
A. E. Krorezr. Edited by the Hon. W. 
T. Harris, United States Commissioner 
of Education. 8vo. Cloth, $2.25. 


This is one of the great philosophical 
© author, and ranks neat after the oe or: 
owledge as of equal importance with the Phi- 
losophy of Right. It contains an exposition of the: 
author’s clear insight into the freedom of the will. 
and the doctrine of moral ‘in eee The 





and instincts a new and human interest. 


the first time rendered into 


original work was published in 1 and is now for 
English a: 
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NEW BOOKS 


Ready Wednesday, 20th. 
Prems Now First Collected. 

By EDMUND CLARENCE STEDMAN, author 
of ‘‘ Victorian Poets,” ‘‘ Poets of America,” etc. 
12m0, gilt top, $1.50. 

A handsome volume containing the noble 
»poems written by Mr. Stedman in the last twenty 
years. A welcome addition to the best Amer- 
ican verse. 





he Ruins and Excavations of An- 
cient Rome. 
By Ropo.ro LANCIANI, author of ‘‘ Ancient 
Rome in the Light of Modern Discoveries,” 
‘* Pagan and Christian Rome,” etc. With nu- 
merous illustrations and 17 maps and plans. 
Crown 8vo, $4.00. 
A book of remarkable value and interest, es- 
pecially to students and travelers, ‘ 


Kine Arthur and the Table Round. 

Tales chiefly after the Old French of Cres- 

tien of Troyes. With an Introduction and 

Notes. By WILLIAM WELLS NEWELL. 2 vols., 
large crown 8vo, gilt top, $4.00. 

A charming work, giving in attractive modern 


form, with judicious comment, the original tales 
of King Arthur and the Round Table. 


A Correspondence between John 
Sterling and Ralph Waldo 
. Emerson. 


A little book of singular interest, containing 
twenty Letters, edited, with a Sketch of Ster- 
ling’s Life, by EDWARD WaLpo EMERSON, 
author of ‘‘ Emerson in Concord,” etc. 16mo, 
$1.00. 


Jaequality and Progress. 

By Grorce Harris, D.D., author of 
*¢Moral Evolution.” 16mo, $1.25. 

Dr. Harris sustains with great force the thesis 
that inequality is an indispensable condition of 
human progress.’ 

Just Published. 
+= Revolt of a Daughter. 

A thoroughly interesting and charmingly 
written love story, by ELLEN OLNEY KIRK, 
author of *‘ The Story of Margaret Kent,” etc. 
16mo, $1.25. ; 


Asren in the Wildwoods. 

A delightful new Thimblefinger story of 
Aaron while a “ runaway,’’ by JozEL CHANDLER 
Harris, author of ‘‘ Little Mr. Thimblefinger 
and his Queer Country,” ‘‘Mr. Rabbit at 
Home,” ‘*The Story of Aaron,” etc. With 24 
full-page illustrations by OLiver ‘HERFORD. 
Square 8vo, $2.00. 


A Browning Courtship, and other 
Stories. 

"A group of charming short stories, by Exiza 
Orne WHITE, author of ‘‘ Winterborough,” 
. When Molly was Six,” ‘‘ A Little Girl of Long 
Ago,” etc. 16mo, $1.25. 


Sold by all Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, by 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 
11 East 17th Street, New York. 
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NEW BOOKS 


A New Novel, by Mrs. Goodwin, Author 
of ‘‘White Aprons.” 


Flint 
His Faults, His Friendships and His Fortunes. 
By MaupD WILDER GOODWIN. 16mo, cloth, 
extra, gilt top, $1.25. 


Miss Belladonna 


A Child of To-day. By CaroLing TICKNoR, 
author of ‘*A Hypocritical Romance and 
Other Stories.” Illustrated by L. J. Bripc- 
MAN. 16mo, cloth, $1.50. 


Romance and Reality of the Puritan 
Coast 
With Many Little Picturings, Authentic or 
Fanciful. By EDMUND H. GARRETT. 12mo, 
cloth, extra, gilt top, $2.00. 


Ten Little Comedies 


Tales of the Troubles of Ten Little Girls whose 
Tears were turned into Smiles. By Ger- 
TRUDE SMITH. With 10 full-page illustra- 
tions by ETHELRED B. BARRY. 16mo, cloth, 
extra gilt top, $1.25. 


Mrs. Goodwin’s Romances of Colo- 
nial Virginia 
1. The Head of a Hundred 
2 White Aprons. 

Illustrated Holiday Edition. With ro full-page 
photogravure plates, and 10 decorative head 
ings, title-page, etc. 2 vols., 16mo, cloth, 
extra, gilt top, $3.00. 


Verdant Green 


The Adventures of Mr. Verdant Green, an Ox- 
ford Freshman. By CUTHBERT BeDE. With 
frontispiece and nearly 200 illustrations by the 
author. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


Life of Robert C. Winthrop 


Prepared for the Massachusetts Historical So- 
ciety. By RoBertT C. WINTHROP, Jr. 8vo, 
cloth, $3.00 met. 


Cory’s Bird Guides 


HOW TO KNOW OUR SHORE BIRDS. 
By CuHarues B. Cory. With 100 illustra- 
tions. Small 4to, paper, 75 cents, 

HOW TO KNOW THE DUCKS, GEESE 
AND SWANS OF. NORTH AMERICA. 
By CHARLES B. Cory. With more than 100 
illustrations. Small 4to, paper, $1.00. 


RECENTLY PUBLISHED: 
Brichanteau, Actor 
Translated from the French by JuLes CLARE- 
TIE, Manager of the Comédie Frangaise. 
12mo, cloth, extra, gilt top, $1.50. 


In Buff and Blue 


Being Certain Portions from the Diary of Rich- 
ard Hilton, Gentleman, of Haslet’s Regiment 
of Delaware Foot, in our ever Glorious War 
of Independence. By Grorce B. Ropney. 
16mo, cloth, extra, gilt top, $1.25. Third 
Edition Just Ready. 


Captain Shays 


A Populist of 1786. By GzorcE R. R. Rivers, 
author of ‘‘ The Governor’s Garden.” 16mo, 
cloth, extra, gilt top, $1.25. Second Edition 
Ready. 


LITTLE, BROWN & CO,, Publishers 


254 Washington Street, Boston 








CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SON 


Have just published 
a novel which 


EVERY READER OF FICTION 
WILL WANT. 


Taken OY Siege 


BY i —— 


JEANNETTE L. GILDER 


Editor of ‘‘ The Critic.” 
I2mo, $1.25. 


Miss Gilder, the well-known 
editor of Zhe Critic, has here 
written a captivating love-story. 
The scene is laid in New York 
City, and, the principal characters 
being connected with Zze Dawn 
while the heroine is an opera sing- 
er, the book contains especially 
interesting and faithful studies of 
life in a newspaper office and upon 
the stage. The book’s success 
when published anonymously was 
marked, and in its greatly im- 
proved form, and over Miss Gil- 
der’s name, it cannot fail of very 
wide circulation. 
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CHARLES“ SCRIBHER’S SOWS 


153-157 Fifth Ave., New York 
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Carbon Photographs 
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of Ruins of Ancient Architecture, E 
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Tennyson’s Biography 
First NOTICE ° 

THE BIOGRAPHY of the poet on which his son Hallam, the 
present Lord Tennyson, has been engaged for over four years, 
is completed at last in two comely octavo volumes of 500 
pageseach. (‘Alfred Lord Tennyson: A Memoir. By His 
Son.” The Macmillan Co.) Much was expected of it, and 
we believe that these expectations will in no wise be disap- 
pointed. The poet, as we are. told in the preface, and as 
every reader of his poems already knew, “ disliked the notion 
of a long formal biography,” for, as he himself said, in one 
of the unpublished poems printed here, 

‘* None can truly write his single day, 
And none can write it for him upon earth.” 
He nevertheless wished that his son, if he deemed it better, 
should give the world the incidents of his life “as shortly as 
might be without comment”; but that the “ notes shall be 
final and full enough to preclude the chance of further and 
unauthentic biographies.” His literary history, as his son 
adds, was written by himself in “Merlin and the Gleam,” 
which he thought “ would probably be enough of biography 
for those friends who urged him to write about himself” ; 
but this has not been their verdict, and hence the attempt in 
the present work to give “something of what people 
naturally wish to know, something about his birth, homes, 
school, college, friendships, travels, and the leading events 
of his life, enough to present the sort of insight into his 
history and pursuits which one wants, if one desires to make 
a companion ofa man.” This is precisely what the lovers 
of the poet do want, and they cannot but be grateful for 
these volumes which amply and admirably meet that want. 
At the same time the chief labor of the author has been in 
choosing and condensing the material at his command. No 
one will doubt this when he learns that, aside from a mass of 
unpublished poems, journals and other manuscripts, a se- 
lection had to be made from “ upwards of forty thousand 
letters.” 
@a. 

It was the father’s wish that throughout the memoir 
the son’s hand should be as seldom seen as might be, and 
“this accounts for the occasional fragmentary character” 
of the work. “‘ The anecdotes and sayings have been mostly 
taken down as soon as spoken,” and are consequently more 
trustworthy than some stories about Tennyson that have ap- 
peared in print. The reviews quoted are chiefly those which 
had met with the poet’s approbation as explanatory commen- 
taries ; and some of the most important of these, as we hap- 
pen to know, were largely based upon explanations which 
he had personally communicated to the writers, _ f 

The illustrations of the volumes deserve special notice. 
They comprise no less than ten different portraits of the 
poet from paintings, drawings and photographs made at 
various periods of his life; portraits of Lady Tennyson and 
of the boys, Hallam and Lionel, from the paintings by Watts 
which hang in the dining-room at Aldworth (much better, by 
the way, than the woodcuts in Mrs. Ritchie’s book) ; views 
of the mansions at Farringford and Aldworth; an five in- 
teresting facsimiles of original manuscripts, among which is 
that of “ Crossing the Bar.” 


en 
In carrying out his plan, as suggested by his father, the 
author has interspersed chapters almost entirely made of 
letters and journals, or of reminiscences contributed by 
friends, among those of biography proper written by himself. 


‘Gan. 





In the opening chapter, on the poet’s boyhood (1809- 
1827), the genealogy of the Tennysons is traced back to one 
John Tenison, who “in 1353 charged certain persons with 
forcibly taking away his goods and chattels at Paulfleet to 
the amount of 40/.” The author modestly refrains from 
mentioning—what has been shown in full in Church’s “ The 
Laureate’s Country ” (a book whose general accuracy was 
endorsed by the poet) and in Foster’s ‘‘ The Royal Lineage 
of our Noble and Great Families”—that in the genealogy 
“two lines are blended, the middle-class line of the Tenny- 
sons, and the noble and even royal line of the D’Eyn- 
courts,” who can trace their descent from John of Gaunt, 
fourth son of Edward III., who married Katherine Swyn- 
ford. “The marriage was irregular, but the children of it 
were legitimated by act of Parliament in the reign of Henry 
V., only without the rights of succession to the crown” 
(Church). The poet’s mother, we may add, was a great- 
granddaughter of a Monsieur Fauvelle, a French Huguenot, 
who was related to Madame Maintenon. 

In addition to the interesting stories of his early years 
told by Tennyson to Mrs. Ritchie, many others are given 
here from the reminiscences of his sister Cecilia (Mrs. Lush- 
ington), and from notes of his own written for his son in 
1890. He began to write verse when he was about eight 
years old (a specimen of it is cited) ; and when about twelve 
he wrote “ an epic of six thousand lines 2 Za Walter Scott 
—full of battles, dealing too with sea and mountain scenery 
—with Scott’s regularity of octo-syllables and his occasional 
varieties.” At fourteen he wrote a drama in blank-verse 
and other things. This, of course, was not long before 
the composition of pieces included in ‘‘ Poems by Two 
Brothers,” published in 1827. This, by the by, is the date 
given inthe memoir; and, as the preface of the book ‘is 
dated “March, 1827,” it could not have appeared in 1826, 
as Dr. Van Dyke states in his “ Poetry of Tennyson,” on 
the authority of the poet, who was doubtless thinking of the 
time when the manuscript was sent to the printer rather 
than the time of publication. Title-pages are often post- 
dated, but prefaces never. 

Ca. 


A scene from the drama, written at fourteen, is given by 
the biographer, with other unpublished poetry of the same 
period filling five octavo pages. Here and elsewhere in the 
volumes no less than sixty unpublished poems, some of them 
of considerable length, written at all periods of life, are 
printed. Not a few of these are quite equal in merit to the 
average of the published poems ;. all are of interest to every 
student of the author’s literary history. 

Two or three of these pieces have been printed before, 
but with slightly varied text; like the denunciatory sonnet on 
the Cambridge of 1830, which appears in Shepherd’s “ Tenny- 
soniana,” copied from a manuscript in the poet’s hand pre- 
served at South Kensington. There the line now printed, 
“Your gardens, myriad-volumed libraries,” reads, “ Your 
bridges and your busted libraries "—the only instance, so far 
as we know, of ‘‘ busted” in the sense of “adorned with 
busts.” This sonnet was also printed in the London Noses 
and Queries, and Tennyson afterward sent this note to the 
periodical (4. and Q., 6th series, vol. ix, p. 205): “I have a 
a great affection for my old university, and can only regret 
that this spirit of undergraduate irritability against the Cam- 
bridge of that day ever found its way into print.” We sus- 
pect that “spirit” is a misprint for “spirt.” The note is not 
reprinted in the memoir, which says: “ In after years a great 
change came over Cambridge, and he was sorry that he had 
spoken ‘so bitterly, for he always looked back with affection 


214 


to those ‘ dawn-golden{days’ passed {with his friends at Trin- 
ity. He honoured the University for the way it had adapted 
itself to modern requirements, and he especially approved of 
the University extension movement.” 


@a. 


In letters to Emily Sellwood (who afterward became his 
wife) we get hints of his slender means in early manhood. 
He writes from Warwick in 1840:—“I got into the third 
class of carriages in the train to Leicester. It is a carriage 
entirely open, without seats, nothing but a rail or two run- 
ning across it, something like pens of cattle. * * * War- 
wick [that is, the Castle] not: to be seen till Saturday as 
the family are there. Almost afraid I cannot stop as long, 
as it is very expensive lodging at an inn.” After this 
date, we are told, “all correspondence between Alfred Ten- 
nyson and Emily Sellwood was forbidden ; since there seemed 
to be no prospect of their ever being married, owing to that 
unfortunately 

‘Eternal want of pence 
Which vexes public men.’ ” 
ea 

It was not until 1850 that Tennyson felt able to marry. 
When “ In Memoriam ” was to-be published Moxon “had 
promised a small yearly royalty on this and on the other 
poems,” and the biographer adds: “and so my father had 
decided that he could now honourably offer my mother a 
home. Accordingly after ten years of separation their en- 
gagement was renewed.” They were married on the 13th 
of June, the month in which “In Memoriam ” was given to 
the public. In after-life the husband said:—‘“ The peace 
of God came into my life before the altar when I wedded 
her.” The son’s tribute to his mother is very beautiful, but 
too long for quotation here, 

“ Isabel” is said to have been a tribute to his wife; and 


we need not remind the reader that two of his most exquisite 
lyrics, “ Dear, near, and true,” and the dedication to his 
last volume, “The Death of Cinone,” were addressed to 


her. One of his main tests of manhood is “ the chivalrous 
* reverence” for womanhood. He once said:—‘‘I would 
pluck my hand from a man even if he were my greatest hero, 
or dearest friend, if he wronged a woman or told her a lie.” 
“en 
In 1845 Tennyson received, at the recommendation of 
Sir Robert Peel, 2 government pension of 200/. a year. 
“The question arose whether Sheridan Knowles or my 
father should be placed on the pension list. Peel knew noth- 
ing of either of them. Houghton [Richard Monckton 
Milnes] said that he then ‘made Peel read “ Ulysses,” 
whereupon the pension was granted to Tennyson.’” This 
pension led to some ill-natured attacks on Tennyson, the 
most notable of which was the following in Bulwer Lytton’s 
“New Timon,” published in 1846 (not quoted in the 
Memoir) :— 
‘¢ Not mine, not mine (O muse forbid) the boon 
Of borrowed notes, the mock-bird’s modish tune, 
The jingling medley of purloined conceits, 
Out-babying Wordsworth and out-glittering Keats; 
Where all the arts of patchwork pastoral chime 
To drown the ears in Tennysonian rhyme! 
* * * a * * 
Let school-miss Alfred vent her chaste delight 
On ‘darling little rooms, so warm and bright,’ 
Chant ‘ I’m aweary ’ in infectious strain, 
And catch her ‘blue fly singing i’ the pane’; _ 
Though praised by critics and adored by Blues, 
Though Peel with pudding plump the puling muse, 
Though Theban taste the Saxon purse controls, 
And pensions Tennyson while starves a Knowles, 
Rather be thou, my poor Pierian maid, 
Decent at last, in Hayley’s weeds arrayed, 
Than patch with frippery every tinsel line, 
And flaunt, admired, the Rag Fair of the Nine.” 
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This drew forth from Tennyson a rejoiner printed in Punch 
(18 Feb. 1846), over the signature of “ Alcibiades,” and fol- 
lowed in the next number by another, less severe, entitled 
“‘ Afterthought,” and now included in the editions of his 
poems, as “ Literary Squabbles.” In the former Lytton is 
characterized as “The padded man that wears the stays "— 

‘* Who killed the girls and thrilled the boys 
With dandy pathos when you wrote.” 
The severest stanza is this :— 
‘* What profits now to understand 
The merits ofta spotless shirt-— 
A dapper boot—a little hand— 
If half the little soul is dirt?” 

Tennyson left the following note concerning these poems, 
which is printed by his son :— 

‘*T never wrote a line against anyone but Sir Edward Bulwer 
Lytton. His lines did not move me to do so. But at the very time 
he was writing or had written these he was visiting my cousins, the 
d’Eyncourts, and said to them, ‘How much I should like to know 
your cousin Alfred.’ * * * Moreover, hestated in a note that 
I belonged to a very rich family. * * * Moreover, I remem- 
bered that he had said, ‘Ifaman be attacked, let him attack.’ ” 
He added :—‘‘ I never sent my lines to Puach,; John Forster did. 
They were too bitter. I do not think I should even have published 
them.” 

@a. 


It is pleasant to known that the two poets afterward be- 
came good friends. Lytton struck out the sneer at Tennyson 
from the third edition of “ The New Timon”; and Tenny- 
son, in dedicating “‘ Harold ” to the younger Lytton (“ Owen 
Meredith ”), gracefully acknowledged his indebtedness to the 
novel on the same subject by the ‘elder Lytton. 

A recent writer gives John Stuart Mill the credit of “ dis- 
covering” Tennyson by a review of his poems in July, 1835. 
The Memoir credits this article to Zhe London Review, but 
we have the impression that Dr. Van Dyke and others are 
correct in ascribing it to Zhe Westminster. At the moment 
of writing we cannot settle the question. Our biographer 
says that the review was ‘‘a great encouragement” to his 
father. But before it appeared we are told that “ Moxon 
was eager to publish more by him’’; and as early as January 
1831, Sir John Bowring, no mean author and critic, had 
warmly praised the volume of 1830in Zhe Westminster, and, 
referring to the lines entitled ‘‘ The Poet,” had written these 
words, which read now like a prophecy fulfilled :— 

‘If our estimate of Mr. Tennyson be correct, he too is a poet; 
and many years hence may be read his juvenile description of that 
character with the proud consciousness that it has become the de- 
scription and history of his own work.” 

The poet was “discovered ” in America in 1837, when the 
first extended review of his earlier volumes appeared in Zhe 
Christian Examiner, from the pen of Mr. John S. Dwight 
of Boston. He borrowed the books (as he informed Dr. 
Rolfe) of Emerson, who delighted to loan them to his friends, 
and endeavored to have them reprinted in Boston. Messrs. 
C. C. Little of that city, in April, 1838, wrote to Mr. Samuel 
Longfellow, brother of the poet, referring to Emerson’s sug- 
gestion of this reprint, and expressing an intention of pub- 
lishing it, but for some reason the plan was given up. 


Literature 


** Hugh Wynne: Free Quaker’’ 
By S. Weir Mitchell, M.D. 20ls. The Century Co. 

FROM THE EDITOR'S point of view, the ideal story for serial 
publication is one that has a thrilling incident at the end of 
each instalment. It must not be an incident that leaves the 
reader satisfied, but one that gives promise of some still more 
striking event to come, and keeps him on the gui vive for 
the next number of the magazine. The reader’s point of 
view is different. To him a story that excites his curiosity 
at the end of the chapter without gratifying it, and keeps 
him in a state of suspense for a whole month, is decidedly 
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tantalizing. The four weeks’ wait seems interminable, and 
a man or woman sufficiently strong of will lays such a story 
aside after the second instalment, and waits till the tale is 
retold in book form, before taking it up again. 

To say that “ Hugh Wynne” is an ideal story from the 
reader’s standpoint might seem a questionable compliment, 
yet it would come pretty near the truth. It is interesting 
from first to last. To one who cares for something more in 
fiction than the feeling of suspense which the mere maker of 
plots regards as the chief end of his art—to one who does 
not seek in literature the same sensations he would experi- 
ence in watching a game of roulette—to the lover of litera- 
ture to whom the best writers address themselves, it is cer- 
tain to appeal effectively. By adopting the form of auto- 
biography Dr. Mitchell enables the reader to look at the life 
of the last century as if he were a part of it; he finds him- 
self surrounded by the scenes, the manners, and the men and 
women of a bygone age without experiencing the slightest 
sensation of surprise. On the contrary, it is with something 
of a shock that he looks up from an hour’s reading of the 
story, and finds himself among the confusing conditions of a 
day that seems removed by centuries from the simplicity of 
*76—especially the simplicity that marked the lives of the 
Quaker society of Philadelphia. 

“Hugh Wynne” is one of the good, old-fashioned auto- 
biographies that begin with the hero’s childhood and end 
with his marriage ; whether in this case he wins in the end 
the maiden he has pursued from the start, we must leave the 
reader to discover for himself. Suffice it to say that there is 
a love-story in the book, and that it is a good one, the heroine 
being anything but a lay figure. What will give the book 
the vogue it is certain to enjoy is not so much the unfolding 
of the plot, which is of the simplest, as it is the convincing 
accuracy of its portrayal of the men and manners of the 
formative period in the nation’s history. Hugh Wynne him- 
self, his stern, old, orthodox father, his simple. minded, sweet 
French mother, his sagacious, courageous and humorous 
aunt Gainor, the lively and lovable Darthea, and the stead- 
fast friend John Warder, are all real characters, clearly and 
firmly drawn ; but Washington, André, Benedict Arnold and 
Dr. Rush come and go in the course of the narrative as they 
might have come and gone in the lives of an actual ‘‘ lieu- 
tenant-colonel on the staff of his excellency General Wash- 
ington ” and his relatives and friends, We have seen no 
memoirs of the revolutionary time in which these famous 
personalities seemed truer to the life than they appear in 
the pages of this romance. Hugh Wynne’s interview with 
the condemned spy André is a most admirable bit of histor- 
ical novel-writing ; and it is only one of many. It will be 
long before we see a better novel of the last century in 
America ; and perhaps as long a while before we see so good 
a story of any period in our history. It is easily the author’s 
best work in fiction. His rivals must exert themselves to 
equal it. (See portrait on page 221.) 





‘¢Lord Cromer’’ . 
By H. D. Traill, Edward Arnold. 

WHATEVER may have been the immediate object of pub- 
lishing so elaborate a biography ofa living diplomatist,whether 
or not it was to turn the general mind towards the acceptance 
of him as a personage of sufficient prominence to become a 
natural object of a Prime Minister’s choice for higher duties, 
Mr, Traill has succeeded admirably in winning a sympathetic 
consideration for his hero and in providing for him a vivid 
historic background. Nowhere have we seen so full and 
candid a discussion of the misunderstandings and delays 
which led to Gen. Gordon’s death at Khartoum. 

Elevated to the peerage under the title of Lord Cromer 
in 1892, Evelyn Baring had been in the army fifteen years 
and served three as private secretary to his cousin, Lord 
Northbrook, Viceroy of India, before his financial aspira- 
tions were put to the test by his appointment as Comptroller 
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of Egyptian revenues in 1877, as Financial Member of the 
Council of India in 1880, and as Consul-General at Cairo in 
1883. It was Mr. Gladstone’s perspicacity, we are assured, 
that singled out the artillerist, who belonged to the family of 
bankers and had had two years’ experience of fiscal admin- 
istration in Egypt, for the greater responsibilities which, as 
events proved, he was qualified to support with such distin- 
guished vigor and wisdom. In each country he “went to 
school to the facts.” After the long struggle for the reés- 
tablishment of Egyptian credit; in which he took an active 
part, the judicial tribunals had to be purified, the constabu- 
lary remodelled, the methods of tax-collection reformed, and 
the question of irrigation adequately dealt with. These 
problems he approached neither as a legal pedant nor 
a political partisan, but in the spirit of a statesman who 
wished to be something more than an intermediary between 
changing Governments and the Khedive. What with the 
passive obstruction of Nubar Pasha, the fickleness of the 
youthful Abbas, the dilatory measures of Abdul Hamid, 
Ismael’s extravagance and the mischievous interventions of 
the French Minister, Lord Cromer from time to time found 
himself the central figure in a combat of three, and but for 
his genial audacity could hardly have been master of the 
situation. The almost ludicrous contrast in temperament 
between Lord Granville, who was in the Foreign Office, and 
Gen. Gordon, whose movements he attempted to direct, is 
shown in the despatches here quoted from the Blue Book. 
How the memorable disaster of 1885 came about appears in 
the following :— 


‘*In logical theory no doubt you must either retain a country, 
and with it responsibilities attached to retention, or abandon it, 
and accept the responsibilities arising from withdrawal. But in 
practical policy it is quite possible to accept alternatively each of 
these two alternatives, and to decline the responsibilities of either. 
It was in pursuance of one of these lines of conduct that the Gov- 
ernment sent Gordon to Khartoum, and in pursuance of the other 
that they refused him the means of fulfilling his mission.”’ 


Lord Cromer himself was brought finally to believe with 
Gordon that the slave-trader Zebehr Pasha might be made a 
bulwark against the Mahdi. And yet he was powerless to 
act, with the Government wasting time on such quibbles as 
whether Gordon was “surrounded” or “hemmed in,” and 
wondering whether it was not its duty to ask the “advice” 
of one who had been two months cut off from all communi- 
cation. The volume is spiced with frankness as well as 
courtesy and, despite the frequent tabulation of claims and 
policies, is of immense interest to the literary reader. An 
attractive octavo, handsomely printed on heavy paper, it is 
in no peril of being received, at least on this side of the 
ocean, as a mere campaign document. 





France Under the Third Republic 
1. L’Evolution Francaise sous la Troisiéme République. Par Pierre de 
Coubertin. Paris: E. Plon, Nourrit & Cie. 2. The Evolution 
of France Under the Third Republic. Translated by Isabel F. 
Hapgood. T. Y. Crowell & Co, . 

A FEW years ago, in a book whose first fame was as great 
as its subsequent scientific disrepute, Mr. Kidd complained 
of the fact that, despite the frequent use of the word evo- 
lution in historical works, there has been only a superficial 
application of the evolutionary philosophy to history. The 
work before us is another proof of the justice of the criticism 
made by the author of “ Social Evolution.” Baron Pierre de 
Coubertin’s book is supposed to describe the evolution of 
France during the Third Republic, but in truth its author 
in no wise treats his subject from the standpoint of the 
teachings of Spencer. Ofcourse, as Mr. Zangwill recently 
pointed out, a book should be criticized for what it is, and 
not because it is not something else; yet we have justreason 
to complain of a misleading title, and the author is bound 
to bear the brunt of the reader’s disappointment, if, by the 
loose use of a word, he arouses greater expectations than he 
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intends to gratify. What awaits the readers of this book 
is an intelligent and impartial analysis of French political 
history since 1870, and a brief and necessarily rather super- 
ficial discussion of some social questions. M. de Coubertin 
fails—or, rather, does not attempt—to look beneath the sur- 
face. This work is a study of contemporary history, not an 
essay in static or dynamic sociology. As the book is ad- 
dressed to Frenchmen, it naturally takes for granted that its 
readers possess an intimate acquaintance with the facts of 
French history, and with the provisions and the working of 
the constitution. The foreigner is to be warned that, un- 
less he knows something of these subjects, he will fail to get 
any benefit from the book, for the author gives us a com- 
mentary, not an exposition. 

Like that of most Frenchmen, M. de Coubertin’s style is 
artistic. It is, as a rule, the sweeping, indefinite style, on 
whose beginnings Taine wrote such interesting paragraphs. 
In a long book, as in Mrs. Green’s “ Town Life,” such a 
style becomes monotonous, for it wearies the mind without 
leaving muchimpression. This is avoided by M. de Cou- 
bertin, for, when necessary, he is even epigrammatic in his 
terseness. ‘“ Beaucoup de science éléve, trés peu de science 
gtise,” reminds us of Pope. These occasional short, pithy 
sentences, artistically placed, relieve the otherwise vague 
quality of the style, and make the book attractive reading. 
Little can be said in favor of the author’s powers of narra- 
tive. In fact, he has none. Whenever he attempts to put 
facts in narrative form, he fails. ‘Thus itis in a measure a 
piece of good luck that his book is mainly a commentary, 
and as it is such, something should be said of the writer’s 
critical powers. He is a vara avis among Frenchmen, for 
he is free from all insularity. He is in no degree a chau- 
vinist, and does not flare up at the criticisms of foreigners, 
but calmly discusses their justice. He does not hesitate to 
point his warning hand to any of France’s faults, and, when- 
ever necessary, he spurs her on to follow the example and 
precepts of other nations. Besides, he has a keen, critical 
mind, and his powers of analysis are far above the ordi- 
nary. 

Let us now see what we can learn from the book. The 
empire of Napoleon the Small was not overturned in 1870: 
it simply died a sudden and unexpected, though natural 
death. For the social forces were in unorganized opposition 
to it, just as in 1776 they were toanything more than a nom- 
inal union between the colonies and the mother-country. 
As the author tersely says, “ L’Empire cessa.” Sedan and 
the Stamp Act play the-same ré/ in the science of history. 
They were the push-buttons that called the dormant social 
forces to organized activity. In 1875, the Republic, based 
on universal suffrage, took the place of the effete Empire. Of 
the establishment of the French constitution and its first 
workings under the presidency of MacMahon, M. de Coub- 
ertin gives an interesting account. He lays stress on the 
great stimulus given to France as a result of her humilia- 
tion at the hands of Germany. The recuperation of the 
country, as shown in the exposition of 1878, is one of the 
most interesting of historical movements, and was a direct 
result of the shock to France’s pride in 1870. For the first 
time she learned the value of the Greek precept “‘ Know thy- 
self.” A marvelous activity in all lines followed the débdcle 
of 1870. Of the great progress Frenchmen have made since 
then, especially in science, M. de Coubertin gives an inter- 
esting sketch. 

Two of his best chapters are devoted to France’s colonial 
experiments. The perusal of these pages leads to the opin- 
ion we have always held—viz., that no country can compare 
with England in the capacity of “mother of nations.” That 
the French are not successful colonists, M. de Coubertin free- 
ly admits, and he graciously concedes the superiority of the 
English. A few years ago Bonnassieux pointed out that 
Frenchmen in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries 
sought unknown worlds, not as colonists proper, but as 
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conquerors. This is essentially true of Frenchmen to-day, 


for they lack the commercial spirit necessary to colonial suc- 


cess, The French colonist-never finds his home in a strange 
land; no matter where he be, his eyes are turned instinct- 
ively towards “la belle France” and its pivot Paris. Eng- 
land’s colonial policy ever since 1776 has been broad and 
enlightened, while France still pursues the narrow policy 
which England gradually abandoned after we had gained our 
independence. This M. de Coubertin shows nearly as im- 
partially as did Mr. David A. Wells in his article written 
and published last year, in the heat of the Venezuelan con- 
troversy, and itis greatly to his credit that he does so. For 
instance, he shows that in 1891 Algiers cost France 86,000, 
000 francs, while England’s vast colonial empire, comprising 
one sixth of the globe, with a population of over 300,000, 
000, costs her but 46,000,000 francs to administer. 

Our author devotes an interesting chapter to the reform 
in educational matters, which was stimulated—*“ caused ”’ is 
scarcely too strong a word to use—by Germany’s victory in 
1870. In another chapter well worth reading, he scathingly 
condemns the morbid, introspective licentiousness of the 
modern French novel, and contends that French ethics are 
not to be judged by this putrid mass of literature. He 
maintains that, side by side with it, there is a pure family 
life of a very high type. His explanation of the lack of 
children is not one, however, which is conducive to a high 
estimate of the morality of the French people. The chapter 
on “ The Armed Nation” is discouraging, and to many an 
American, the author's standpoint will be incomprehensible. 
We look at everything from the standpoint of the individ- 
ual’s interest, but in France, the state, ‘la patrie,” has in- 
terests which may diverge from those of the individual and, 
in fact, from those of all individuals combined, and these in- 
terests always take precedence. In a word, with us the 
idea of a political entity, having a separate existence and 
interests possibly distinct from those of its members, plays 
practically no part, while in France it plays a far too import- 
ant one. The military spirit of this chapter, the excessive 
value attached to martial glory, is disheartening, and, as it 
seems to us, totally at variance with the spirit of the near 
future. On the success of the French Republic as a form 
of government, our author throws no direct light by which 
the justice of Mr. Lecky’s strictures can be tested. Some 
of his “‘ obiter dicta,” however, show that even he considers 
many Frenchmen too immature to exercise the suffrage 
judiciously. When writing of the Frenchman’s “niaise 
adoration de la logique et de l’absolu,” he points to a salient 
characteristic which is detrimental to good government, and 
which unfortunately has filtered into our political thought 
through the influence of Paine, Jefferson and their disciples. 

The English version of this work (2), by Miss Hapgood, re- 
quires but little additional criticism or mention. The trans- 
lation is excellent, being both accurate and idiomatic. One 
error, due seemingly to the proof-reader, should be corrected 
in the second edition of the work. Speaking of Gambetta, 
M. de Coubertin says: “ A l’appel de sa voix qui, rarement 
par la suite, trouva de p/us nobles accents * * *” The 
English reads: “‘ At the summons of his voice, which rarely, 
later on, found zod/e accents.” In some respects the English 
version differs from the French original; M. de Coubertin has 
added names and dates, and has given more space to the 
characterization of personalities, so as to make the book 
more suitable to English readers. Then, the translation con- 
tains a number of interesting illustrations, and, what is more 
important, an index, which is sadly lacking in the original. 
The preface, however, is not new, as stated on the title-page. 
Dr. Albert Shaw introduces the work in an interesting essay, 
containing an account of M. de Coubertin’s career. The 
editor of Zhe American Review has a very high opinion of 
the work, and in especial considers the title very appro- 
priate. 
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George Meredith’s Poems 

Selected Poems. By George Meredith. . Charles Scribner's Sons. 

THE PUBLICATION in this country of this volume would 
seem to imply a demand for the Meredith Muse. If there 
be such a demand, it is likely to be satisfied by thiscollection, 
which, if not complete, is comprehensive enough clearly to 
reveal the author’s peculiar gift of song. Many persons, we 
are informed, consider Mr. Meredith’s command of language 
and richness of poetic expression second only to Shakes- 
peare’s; but a great many more, weknow, find his poems ex- 
ceedingly intricate and complicated in their manner, and 
oftentimes obscure in their meaning. There can be no doubt 
that, fully to appreciate his verse, one must be able to keep 
track of the eye in a fine frenzy rolling, to do which exacts 
rather overmuch of patience andtime, A taste for Mr. Mere- 
dith’s poetry, like a taste for his prose, is something that one 
must acquire: once it is acquired, all is transparent and 
smooth, 

The general reader of poetry, however, is, as a rule, 
opposed to verse in his own language when he cannot grasp 
its meaning. A famous English critic asked, apropos of Mr. 
Meredith’s volume, “A Reading of Earth” (1888), *‘ Why 
doesn’t he write in Greek, Latin or French, so that one may 
understand him?” Still, for all the queerness and uncouth- 
ness and opacity of much of his poetry, there are to be 
found in it many things of unusual charm and beauty, and 
these, too, of a perfectly natural kind. 

The selection of poems for this volume is a happy one and 
is calculated to increase the number of the poet’s admirers. 
It includes the two best-known of his lyrics, ‘‘ The Lark 
Ascending ” and “ The Thrush in February,” besides sev- 
eral familiar long poems, the most important being “The 
Nuptials of Attila.” From ‘“ Modern Love” four stanzas 
are given, one of which—and the best—is the following :— 

‘* We saw the swallows gathering in the sky, 
And in the osier-isle we heard their noise. 
We had not to look back on summer joys, 
Or forward to a Summer of bright dye: 
But in the largeness of the evening earth 
Our spirits grew as we went side by side. 
The hour became her husband and my bride. 
Love that had robbed us so, thus blessed our dearth! 
The pilgrims of the year waxed very loud 
In multitudinous chatterings, as the flood 
Full brown, came from the West, and like pale blood 
Expanded to the upper crimson cloud, : 
Love that had robbed us of immortal things, 
This little moment mercifully gave, 
Where I have szen across the twilight wave 
The swan sail with her young between her wings.” 

Mr. Meredith’s verse is full of descriptive passages that 
are singularly vivid. In such pieces as ‘‘ Love in the Val- 
ley,” “The Woods of Westermain” and “ Seed-Time ” 
there are a wealth and profusion of imagery sufficient to 
equip a score of poets of less imagination, and after one ac- 
customs himself to the author’s individual manner of speech 
it is not hard to realize why his worshippers claim for him 
such an exalted place among poets. The uninitiated reader, 
we are sorry to say, is very apt to open the volume at a page 
whereon are some of the ultra-Meredithian lines, as for exam- 
ple in these stanzas from “The Orchard and the Heath” :— 

‘« They raced; their brothers yelled them on, and broke 
In act to follow, but as one they snuffed 
Wood. fumes, and by the fire that spoke 
Of provender, its pale flame puffed, 
And rolled athwart dwarf furzes grey-blue smoke. 


Soon on the dark edge of a ruddier gleam, 
The mother-pot perusing, all, stretched flat, 
Paused for its bubbling-up supreme: 
A dog upright in circle sat, 
And oft his nose went with the flying stream.” 
Such an introduction to the Meredith Muse is almost sure 
It is not alone that the lines are 


to produce a fatal result. 
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unmelodious—melody is not Mr. Meredith’s forte,—they are 
jerky and prosy and make one wonder whether the author ° 
was serious when he wrote them. Let us hope that the 
reader will open at some more propitious page— 43 for in- 
stance,—and read the closing stanzas of ‘*‘ The Thrush in 
February ” :— 
‘* For love we earth, then serve we all; 
Her mystic secret then is ours: 
We fall, or view our treasures fall, 
Unclouded, as beholds her flowers 


Earth, from a night of frosty wreck, 
Enrobed in morning’s mounted fire, 
When lowly, with a broken neck, 
The crocus lays her cheek to mire.” 

Mr. Meredith's poems have qualities that insure them 
against all chances of popularity, but they are nevertheless 
certain of a high esteem from a limited and select num- 
ber of poetry-loving persons. Imagination, seriousness of 
thought and purpose are bound to win a goodly share of 
fame, and these are conspicuous features of the poems in 
this pretty volume. 





‘¢Some Whims of Fate’’ 
By Ménie Muriel Dowie. John Lane. 

AN ATTEMPT at startling and unusual diction, a preference for 
facts that are lurid and abnormal, a disposition to chromatic 
prodigality which daubs page after page with vivid and strangely 
named colors—these would appear to be the manifestations by 
means of which Miss Dowie hopes to draw attention to her book 
of tales." One is led to wonder curiously, as the reading goes for- 
ward, to how great lengths this unbridled freakishness of phraseol- 
ogy will display itself. Not infrequently, with arrested interest, 
the thread of the story forgotten, one stops in amazement to con- 
template ‘‘ yellow blobs of light” or ‘‘dolorous clouds of solid 
purple splotching a background of orange, flame-color and rose’’; 
or a retired officer whose favorite ejaculation was ‘‘ Harr-rr,” and 
whose ‘‘ peppermint eye rolled slowly round when it left his cigar- 
tip”; or ‘‘a teak-grained Calvanistic lady with a certain resem- 
blance to the hen who had reared a duckling by mistake.” And 
here or there one finds oneself absolutely enmeshed in the intri- 
cacies of a sentence such as this :— 

‘*Then they drove along and he said inevitable, valueless things in 

quick order, conscious of the lovely interludes when her smooth tones, 
now wood-sweet, now with harp-like thrilling timbre in them, again 
with the viol—or was it the lute-note ?—a sharp dulcidity that made an- 
swer in him as certainly as the tuning-fork compels its octave from the 
rosewood board.” 
And yet the story-teller’s art is there. Of appeals to our emo- 
tions, and compelling appeals, there are many. It is our fancy 
that refuses enlistment. The interest is human and deep, the 
character-drawing occasionally warm and vivid with truth, and 
the motzf often such as a master would have chosen. So incon- 
sequent, however, and superficial is the treatment, that we not 
only stop short of approval, but are brought dangerously near to 
ridicule. 

The first of the tales, ‘‘ Wladislaw’s Advent,” is a powerful 
conception. It has to do with the marked resemblance of a young 
Polish Jew, a student of painting in Paris, to the accepted like- 
ness of the Christ. In the course of its developement, being en- 
gaged to pose in that character to one of the celebrated painters of 
the day, Wladislaw comes by mistake, robed in the garment of 
his pose, into the room where his employer sits at revel with his 
wanton companions. With the opportunity here given her, Miss 
Dowie utterly fails to make the effect impressive. Instead, we 
are led along a side-track of irrelevant detail, and dismissed with 
the assurance that ‘‘if there is a moral in Wladislaw’s story, I 
have no thought to write it.” The longest and perhaps the most 
pretentious of the tales is ‘‘ The Hint o’ Hairst,”’ a pretty and hu- 
man love-story, made to end disastrously more by a whim of the 
author than of Fate. 





*¢ Tlaster Skylark’’ 
A Story of Shakspere’s Time. By John Bennett. The Century Co. 
THIS is a story which young and old who are interested in the 
times of Shakespeare and good Queen Bess will heartily enjoy. 
William himself, Ben Jonson, Heywood, and others of their fa- 
mous compeers are characters in it; and the scene is: alternately 


at Stratford and in London. The hero is Nicholas Attwood, son 
of a Stratford tanner, a Puritan of, rigid type, with a horror of all 
vain amusements, the stage in particular. A company of players 
come ‘to the town in April, 1596, as one didin 1569 when Shakes- 
peare was five years old, ana would probably have been allowed 
to give some performances if one of the players had not unluckily 
offended Sir Thomas Lucy, who therefore insisted that they 
should be refused a license to play, much to the disappointment 
of the good folk of Stratford, especially the youngsters. The 
players decide to go on to Coventry, and Master Nick and an- 
other lad determine to play truant and walk thither to see them 
act. ‘Lhe other boy, after a quarrel with his companion, turns 
back, and Nick trudges on alone. He soon falls in with the mas- 
ter-player, Gaston Carew, who got into the stocks as the result of 
the trouble with the magistrates, and is now on his way to over- 
take his fellows. He takes tothe boy, and is the more interested 
in him when Nick, who has a wonderful voice, breaks out into 
song. mimicking a bird that trills hard by. ‘‘ Well sung, well 
sung, Master Skylark!’ he cries, and thus Nick gets his new name. 

It occurs to the player that the lad would be a prize to his com- 
pany, and he resolves to carry him off to' London and train him 
for the stage. He succeeds in this, in spite of several desperate 
attempts of Nick to escape and return to his mother, who is not 
at all like her stern husband. Although Master Skylark is vir- 
tually a prisoner in Carew’s house-in-London, he is treated well, 
and finds a sympathetic friend in the player’s little daughter 
Cecily, who is as charming in her way as the young hero of the 
story. He, after brilliant musical success in the theatre,. is called 
to sing before Elizabeth at the Christmas festivities. When she 
would fain give him some reward, he can only say, ‘‘ Let me go 
home.” This and the influence of Shakespeare, whom he meets 
soon after, leads to his eventually getting home, though not until 
Gaston Carew, who has stabbed a man in a brawl. over the dice, 
has been sent to prison under sentence of death. Cecily, who is 
left an orphan and friendless, goes with him to Stratford, where, 
after being at first turned away from “HiS father’s door, they are 
befriended by Shakespeare, and all comes out happily at last. 

The author has evidently made a careful,,study of Elizabethan 
life, scenery and language; and the iHustrations, by Mr. Regi- 
nald B. Birch, are in good keeping. The book, indeed, has a 
positive educational value, aside from its interest as a story. 


Two Browning Anthologies 

IT IS WELL KNOWN that Browning prepared two volumes of 
selections from his poems, which have had a large sale; and it was 
a happy thought on the part of Misses Charlotte Porter and Helen 
A. Clarke to edit these with biographical and critical introductions 
and notes for the use of students and the general reader. The 
editing is worthy of the highest praise, and the volumes are brought 
out in appropriately tasteful style. Several portraits of the poet 
and his wife are added, with views of their study at Florence, the 
Rezzonico Palace at Venice where Browning died, and reproduc- 
tions of some of the paintings by Fra Lippo Lippi, Andrea del 
Sarto, and other Italian artists referred to.in the poems. We ob- 
serve one little slip in the notes on ‘‘ The Bishop Orders his Tomb.” 


It is not the church of St. Praxed at Rome which is called ‘‘ Orto del- 


Paradiso, or the Garden of Paradise,’ but a small rich chapel in 
the edifice. The church is not a large one, and, though it con- 
tains some interesting mosaics, is chiefly famous for this beautiful 
chapel. (T. Y. Crowell & Co.) 

The ‘‘Selections from Browning,” edited by Mr. Edward T. 
Mason, contains twenty or so of the shorter poems, with the chap- 
ter on Browning in Mr. E. C. Stedman’s ‘‘ Victorian Poets” as an 
introduction (by permission), but no notes or other editional mat- 
ter. The introduction is disfigured by some misprints, like ‘‘ Pam- 
pilia ’’ for ‘* Pompilia’’ in the only two instances in which the name 
occurs, etc. (H. Holt & Co.) 


New Books and New Editions 

IN HIS introduction to the first volume of the Centenary Edition 
of Carlyle’s works (see The Critic of May 22), Mr. Traill affirmed 
that the sage of Chelsea was ‘‘neither. political prophet nor 
ethical doctor, but simply a great master of literature who lives 
for posterity by the art he despised.”’ In his introduction to ‘‘ Past 
and Present” (Vol. X), he returns to this pronouncement, and 
invites all those who disagree with him to peruse this work care- 
fully :—** Nowhere, as it seems to me, is the contrast between the 
et who has perished and the writer who is immortal more 
nically presented to us than in the pages of ‘ Past and Present.’ 

* * * In the first six chapters of this volume, * * * we have to 
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do with a political pessimist who mistakes a passing phase of 
trouble in the history of a nation for a crisis, probably a fatal 
crisis, in its fortunes. * * * But in Book II the preacher and 
teacher retire into the background, the unrivalled master of histor- 
ical narrative, the magical rebuilder of the past assumes their 
places, and the resu't appears in a picture of medizval monasti- 
cism which will live aslong as anything that Carlyle ever wrote.” 
Precedinz ‘‘ Past and Present” in the edition is the last (fourth) 
volume of ‘‘ Oliver Cromwell’s Letters and Speeches”; while Vol. 
XI contains ‘‘ The Life of John Sterling,” with a frontispiece por- 
trait of its subject. The portrait of Carlyle in ‘‘ Past and 
Present” is from a photograph taken in 1854. (Imported by 
Charles Scribner’s Sons). 


Mr. W. B. MACDOUGAL has ‘‘ pictured and designed’”’ ‘‘ The 
Book of Ruth” with great felicity and remarkable effect; and the 
illustrations done for ‘‘‘ The Book of Job” by Mr. H. Granville 
Fenn are equally admirable in their strength and dignity. The for- 
mer book has an introduction by Mr. Ernest Rhys; the latter, one 
by Mr. Joseph Jacobs, who considers that in the story of Job ‘‘ we 
hsve the Hebrew genius, or we might perhaps say the Semitic 
genius, at almost its highest development, dealing with its most 
characteristic subject—the relations of God with the individual 
man.” The two volumes will appeal strongly to whoever loves 
handsome books. (Dodd, Mead & Co.) THE Boston Public 
Library has published ‘‘ A List of Periodicals, Newspapers, Trans- 
actions and Other Serial Publications Currently Received in the 
Public Libraries of Boston and Vicinity,” which includes, also, 
the publications of societies, universities and institutions. The 
arrangement is under a single alphabet, and the system of indicat- 
ing where each publication can be found, extremely simple. 
VOLs, III and IV of ‘* American Orations,”” completing the series, 
contain, respectively, a continuation of the notable speeches on the 
slavery controversy and the progress of the secession movement, 
and those on the Civil War and reconstruction, free trade and pro- 
tection, finance and civil-service reform. The editor of these new 
editions, Prof. James A. Woodburn, ha3 made certain substitutions 
and changes all tending to strengthen the representative character 
of the series. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons.) 

@Aa. 

Mrs. HUMPHRY (‘‘ Madge” of London 7rxuz¢h) has written a 
book of ‘‘ Manners for Men,”’ from which we have drawn a great 
deal of information, comfort and entertainment. The book is prin- 
cipally meant for very young men, of whom the present reviewer 
is unhappily no longer one; thereforeno more does ‘‘ shyness make 
his heart sink at the prospect of a dinner-party.” But he is truly 
thankful for the light shed on such points as ‘‘ Girls making Ad- 
vances,”’ ‘‘ Invitations from Girls’ and other pitfalls before the feet 
of men of almost any age; and he is glad that Madge tells him never 
‘* to offer an unknown lady an umbrella in the street,”” because no 
lady would accept the offer, and ‘*‘ the other person might never return 
the umbrella.” Cisatlantic readers of Madge’s golden words of wis- 
dom should disregard the first rule of her chapter on driving, ‘‘ Keep 
to your left’; and she is a little confused as to the use of white or 
black ties at dinner-parties. She evidently has not traced the con- 
nection between the former and a dress-coat, and the latter and a 
dinner-jacket, though she knows that the latter garment is very 
informal. The book may beset beside its innumerable predecessors. 
Perhaps it fills a need; but writers have been filling this particular 
need with unnecessary fluency now for many years. (New York: 
M. F. Mansfield.) 

Qa. 


WE REVIEWED at length the scope of the new edition of Gibbon’s 
‘Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire” shortly after the 
appearance of the first volume (see The Critic of 5 Dec. 1896). 
The two succeeding volumes, since published, bear out in every 
way the expectation then expressed by us. The editor, Prof. 
J. B. Bury of Dublin University, has proved himself to be in 
every way master of his subject, and his edition, we venture to 
predict, is not likely to be superseded. In mechanical execution 
these volumes are all that can be desired; therefore, as Gibbon’s 
monumental work is one of those which ‘‘no gentleman’s library 
can be without,” the gentleman who feels the lack of it in his own 
collection cannot possibly do better than purchase a set of Prof. 
Bury’s edition, which will be completed in seven volumes, Even 
though he has read the history time and again, he will get a new 
view of it, and added respect for its author, from the excellent 
general introduction prefixed to the first volume. The editor's 
notes are uniformly interesting. (Macmillan Co.) 
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London Letter 


IT Is becoming more and more the fashion to produce in the 
provinces plays intended for the London boards, and lately the 
custom has been enlarged by inviting critics of the metropolitan 
papers to be present at these premizdres. The critics themselves 
complain. They are forced to take a long journey, and, as often 
as not, to return the same night, making a lonely London about 
three o’clock in the morning, when cabs are few. Moreover, pro- 
vincial performances are seldom fair tests of the fitness of a piece 
for headquarters, poor acting and bad staging dissipating many a 
desired effect. However, a large concourse of well-known faces 
was to be seen at Birmingham on Monday, when Mr. W. S. Gil- 
bert made his return to serious drama, after about eight years of 
exclusive devotion to light opera. His last ambitious play was 
‘* Brantinghame Hall,” produced at the St. James’s; and when it 
failed its author said in his haste that he had done with the 
‘* legitimate ’’ drama for life. Time changes judgment, however; 
and Miss Fortescue has been enabled this week to produce ‘‘ The 
Fortune Hunter,” the latest of Mr. Gilbert’s plays, and one of the 
most serious in intention. Apparently it failed to convince, and 
for an interesting reason. Mr. Gilbert, who has been so busy 
satirizing the age, would seem, nevertheless, to have kept a less 
wary eye than would be expected upon the age’s progress, and 
‘The Fortune Hunter” is, in conception and treatment, some 
twenty years behind its time. It belongs to the period of ‘‘ Char- 
ity,” and the spectators might easily have imagined that they were 
back in the days before Mr. Pinero, Mr. Grundy, and Mr. Louis 
Parker began to bring human nature a little nearer to the foot- 
lights. All the methods and sentiments were those of the seven- 
ties, and the very crux of the play was familiarly conventional. 
The critics came back saddened—reminded of their past youth! 
Nothing of Mr. Gilbert's could lack consideration; but it is rather 
depressing to be assured that the brightest and best of our wits is 
actually regarded by the younger generation as out of-date! 

Of the making of anthologies there is no end, and it is very 
natural that every lover of poetry should wish to collect for him- 
self the poems which have become favorite with him. The task is 
stimulating to oneself, and for one’s friends —can they ever be re- 
minded too often of the best that has been sung and said in our 
golden English language ? But one may reasonably feel, at times, 
that the anthologist is apt to protest too much, and that we are 
all inclined to forget the worth and assistance of that pioneer la- 
bor which Prof. Palgrave did in his unrivaled ‘‘ Golden Treasury.” 
Mrs. Meynell, for instance,—a critic endowed with rare tact and 
a lively appreciation of the qualities of literature, —has prepared an 
anthology of verse to be called ‘‘ The Flower of the Mind,” the 
prospectus of which lies before me. One is quite sure, of course, 
that it will be an interesting selection, exclusive, dignified and de- 
sirable. But what does Mrs. Meynell mean by the following re- 
marks, quoted in the prospectus as a portion of her preface :—‘‘A 
general Anthology gathered from the whole of English literature 
—the whole from Chaucer to Wordsworth—by a gatherer intent 
upon nothing except the quality of the poetry, is a more rare en- 
terprise. My labor has been . . . to gather nothing that did not 
Overpass a certain boundary line of genius.” Upon what 
principle, one is tempted to ask, does Mrs. Meynell suppose the 
anthologist commonly to proceed? Was any anthology worth 
mention ever arranged, which did not proceed from a desire to 
rivet attention upon the quality of poetry alone ? Does not every 
selector gather only pieces that ‘‘ overpass a certain boundary line of 
genius?” This critic’s choice may be more eclectic, that lover of 
poetry may have a wider sympathy than another; but any ‘‘ Trea- 
sury”’ that pretended to give anything below the best would get 
but scant credit, with Prof. Palgrave’s touchstone to try it by. 
The attitude, I think, is difficult, but it certainly makes one the 
more anxious to examine the fruits of Mrs. Meynell’s gathering. 

Mrs. Walford, an old friend to readers of The Critic, is on the 
point of paying her first visit to America. She sails on the ‘‘ Ma- 
jestic ’ on Nov. 10, and hopes to be away for six weeks or more. 

‘Most of her visit will be spent in New York. She is to be ac- 
companied by her second daughter, who has herself made several 
successful excursions into the outskirts of literature, more especially 
in the field of verse. 

Mr. Nicholson, whose clever work has attracted attention in the 
pages of Zhe New Review, has prepared two characteristic vol- 
umes for the autumn. Tne one is an Alphabet, with clever 
rhymes and cleverer pictures: the other an Almanac of Sports, 
giving an illustration for each month, Hunting, fishing, shoot- 
ing, coaching, cricket, archery and the like, find humorous and 
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striking treatment at his hands; and Mr. Joseph Pennell may be 
relied upon for an uncommon burst of eulogy when the volumes 
are let loose upon the art-critics. It is understood that Mr. 
Heinemann, who has views of his own upon questions of art, was 
the first to recognize Mr. Nicholson's talent. At any rate, he has 
been the first to give the young artist a reasonable opportunity.* 


LONDON, Ot., 1897. ARTHUR WAUGH. 


The Lounger 

Mr. MORETTI’s life size statue of the late ‘‘ Commodore” 
Vanderbilt, which has been a conspicuous and admired object at 
the Nashville Exposition, was presented to Vanderbilt University 
on Monday. Itis the 
gift of citizens of Nash- 
ville, and the meeting 
at the Auditorium at 
which it was turned 
over to Chancellor Kirk- 
land, was called to or- 
der by the President of 
the Centennial Exposi- 
tion. The address of 
the day was made by 
Mr. Chauncey M. De- 
pew, who retold the al- 
ways interesting story 
of Mr. Vanderbilt’s rise 
from penury to unpre- 
cedented wealth, 

‘*While an uncom- 
promising friend of the 
Union during the Civil 
War,” he said, ‘‘he 
was deeply interested in 
harmonizing the sec- 
tions and developing the South when it was over. To Bishop 
McTyeire's plain presentation of the enormous benefit of a uni- 
versity in the South he gave a hospitable hearing. A sound 
education equips young men for broader work and greater useful- 
ness. Such an institution of learning was in the line of his motto 
of helping people to take care of themselves, and he endowed Van- 
derbilt University with $1,000,000. If the good Bishop and his 
associates, foreseeing the future, had demonstrated the necessity 
for a larger sum they would have received it.” 

The accompanying reproduction of the statue is from The New 
York Times. 








en. 
A READER IN VIRGINIA (K.S.W.) sends me this literary gem 
from a local obituary column :— 
‘*Died, at ‘ Lone Oak,’ July 20, 1897, T——- O——, daughter 
of L—— and L ; aged 7 months. 


**Go to thy rest, sweet child; 
Go to thy dreamless bier, 
Ere sin hath seared thy breast, 
Or sorrow woke thy tear. 
Rise to thy home of changeless rest 
In yon celestial sphere.’’ 
@a. 
THE following anecdote from Rome may be read with interest by 


weary editors. When Cardinal Galimberti, then only a priest, 
directed the Monzteur de Rome, he called his editor-in-chief one 
morning and seriously proposed to him to suspend publication of 
the paper for the three summer months, The editor had great 
trouble in persuading him to abandon this project, and in convince 
ing him that a paper whose publication depended on the ther- 
mometer was no longer a paper. But on the whole, the Italian 
nonchalance of M. Galimberti was not altogether in fault. 


* These two vol will be published in this country by Mr. R. H. Russell. 
See last week’s Critic, page 210. 
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MUNSEY’S MAGAZINE 
HaAutiaM, LorD TENNYSON 


THE PRESENT Lord Tennyson resembles his father (whose Life 
he has just written—see page 213) less closely than one of the 
Laureate’s own brothers did. It is a manly face, but it is not the 
face of a poet, and there is no reason why it should be. It is too 
much to ask that a poet’s son should look like a poet; as a rule 
the poet himself tooks more like a man of affairs, like Browning or 
Mr. Stedman, or of the world, like Owen Meredith or Lord Hough- 
ton. The late Lord Tennyson was-one of the few great singers 
who looked and dressed like one. 


@a. 


APROPOS of the publication of a new literary journal in England, 
Mr. Clement K. Shorter, in his readable column in The [ilustrated 
London News, makes some interesting statements. He begins by 
saying, what most of us know, that the literary criticism of to-day 
is not what it was; that people are getting impatient of overlong 
criticisms of books, and want shorter and more pungent reviews 
than their ancestors were fond of. A literary journal, according 
to Mr. Shorter, has got to tell us what arethe general contents of 
a book, so that we may make up our minds whether we will buy it 
or not. The one thing which an editor, in Mr. Shorter’s judgment, 
needs to show most eagerness for is news: ‘‘ prompt and brightly 
furnished information about the writers of the day and their coming 
achievements is what the ptblic wants,” and that, I may add, is 
What it finds in The Critic. ; 


CA 


Mr. ROBERT H. SHERARD seems to have a genius for getting 
himself into hot water with authors whom he interviews, A short 
time ago Ibsen denounced him from the house-tops, and now Mr. 
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Hall Caine is hot foot on his track, and repudiates an interview 
with him recently published in London. Mr. Sherard prints a 
letter declaring that he left the Isle of Man, where he had been Mr. 
Caine’s guest, with 18,000 words of a typewritten interview, ex- 
clusive of his notes, all of which had been dictated by Mr. Caine to 
a stenographer, and afterward revised. by him. I had always sup- 
posed that the one safe interview, as far as the writer was con- 
cerned, was the one that the victim had revised; but it seems not, 
if what Mr. Sherard says be true. 


@a. 


THE GREAT SUCCESS of Miss Maude Adams as Babbie in Mr. 
Barrie’s dramatization of ‘‘ The Little Minister” is a subject for 
congratulation. Miss Adams has been a favorite ever since she went 
on the stage, and deservedly so, for she has a most charming per- 
sonality, and is a genuine woman and painstaking artist. I sup- 
pose that Miss Adams isa woman, as her biographers place her 
age well up in the twenties; but she always seems to me like a 
child, and she has a child’s artlessness that is very engaging. Her 
success as a ‘‘star” has surprised her more than it has the public, 
and she said to a friend the other day that she felt that it must be 
alla dream. An opportunity such as Mr. Charles Frohman has 
given Miss Adams doés not occur once in fifty years. Most stars 
have to stand the expenses of their starship, which are often very 
heavy; but Miss Adams has no annoyance of this sort. Mr. Froh- 
man saw her possibilities and made her a star at his own expense. 
He must be congratulating himself on his cleverness. 
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Dr. S..WeEtR. MITCHELL 


Dr. MITCHELL, famous as.physician, and well known as poet 
and writer of prose, seems to have made a veritable hit with 
‘Hugh Wynne,” his romance of the Revolution (see review on 
page 214). It} is interesting to know that his father also was a 
poet, proser and physician; and that one of his own sons is a phy- 
sician, and the other a poet and playwright. 


@a. 


I AM DELIGHTED to hear that Mme. Modjeska is well enough 
to begin acting again and also pleased to know that she is not go- 
ing to bind herself down to a long season. Ten weeks is, I believe, 
all that she promises. After two years of enforced rest she will 
begin an engagement in Chicago and from there travel westward 
to San Francisco. She will probably not come East at all and cer. 
tainly not appear in New York, which is most deeply to be deplored, 
for there is nothing that intelligent New Yorkers would enjoy more 
than a round of plays with this great artist in the leading ro/és. In- 
telligent play-goers are, I regret to say, in the minority in this city 
and it is for that reason that Mme. Modjeska will not honor us 
with a visit. She finds.greater appreciation in other cities, 


GA, 


DURING THE TIME she has not been acting Mme. Modjeska 
has been engaged in writing her recollections. On this subject she 
said to a representative of the Chicago 7rzbune :— 


‘« The book is not ready for publication yet. It will contain, of 
course, much about the interesting people I have met, but I have 
not filled it with family matters. I think it is a mistake to do that. 
I have told enough of my childhood to show how the surroundings 
influenced my life and career. My earliest recollection was a fall 
down-stairs that I had when I was five years old. I was not 
seriously hurt, although I fainted; but for years afterwards, when 
I was naughty, my parents would say: ‘It is caused by the fall 
she had.” When I was five years old I was taken to the theatre at 
Cracow to hear a well-known actress of that time sing the ‘ Daugh- 
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ter of the Regiment.’ I can see her now, even her wrinkles, as 
she stood before the: footlights. I have never. heard that opera 
since, but from that day I wanted to go on the stage.” 


aA 


WHILE LITERATURE certainly pays marvelously well in England, 
literary men do occasionally go outside of literature tomake money. 
A casein point is that of Mr, George R. Sims, who,-though hardly 
a man-of-letters, is certainly a prolific and popular writer. ‘It seems 
that Mr. Sims was once bald, and now he‘is not. The concoction 
used by him to restore his hair was made from a recipe which he 
possesses. The restoration was so marvelous that he has organized 
a company, and is putting his nostrum on the market. The nov- 
elty of a writer becoming a patent-medicine man—for I should sup- 
pose a thing that cures the head is as much a medicine as a thing 
that cures the stomach—has attracted wide attention in England, 
and given Mr. Sims more advertising than he could get by any other 
means, so that he now stands a chance of making more money than 
he has ever made out of literature. 


@a. 


ALTHOUGH the ducking-stool is a thing of long ago, and women 
are no longer burned as witches, there are still some who believe 
in sorcery. The little village of Porthcawl, in England, lacked 
water. The municipal council, composed of intelligent shop- 
keepers and enlightened merchants, bethought them of the divin- 
ing rod and forthwith employed a ‘‘sorcerer.’’ Under the au- 
spices of this specialist the municipality undertook a work which 
cost it about $4000 and did-not result in the finding of a drop of 
water. The council then lost faith in the virtue of the rod, and 
brought suit. The matter has been decided and the municipality 
ordered to pay most of the money. — It is a good thing that faith 
in ‘‘ sorcerers”’ should be burdensome. 
y @a. 

Mr. ANTHONY HOPE HAWKINS is expected in New York to- 
day. He will no doubt make a success of his readings, but I 
hardly think, as I. N. F. hinted in the 7rzdume, that he will be al- 
most as popular as Charles Dickens. He will be popular enough, 
however, but there is a difference in the popularity of a man who 
can write a ‘‘ Prisoner of Zenda’’ and one who can writea ‘‘ David 
Copperfield.”” Mr. Hope is a good speaker, and he has an engaging 
twinkle in his eye, as becomes a successful humorist. Hé takes his 
honors pleasantly, and those who know him best say that he has 
not been spoiled by his sudden success and its accompanying riches. 








MR. ANTHONY Hope 















The Drama 
Mr. Sothern in ‘‘ The Lady of Lyons ”’ 

IT MAY be stated at once that Mr. E. H. Sothern’s experiment 
of reviving Lord Lytton’s famous play in the Lyceum Theatre was 
attended by immediate and positive success, There seems to be 
no doubt that the romantic drama is to enjoy a prolonged period 
of popularity. About the play itself there is nothing new to be said. 
It was long ago admitted to be a piece that afforded splendid the- 
atrical opportunities and which was full of that sort of sentiment 
which is peculiarly precious to a large class of theatre. goers, es- 
pecially to those who have the happiness to be young. To the old 
Stage hand its theatrical devices seem, to be sure, very thin and 
obvious, while its morality is exceedingly lax and its sentiment 
often mawkish, but there is no denying the effect that can be got 
out of the principal situations, the human interest of the story or 
the cleverness with which base metal is made to bear the appear- 
ance of sterling gold. 

The performance at the Lyceum will not stand comparsion with 
many of those that have preceded it in this city during the last quar- 
ter of a century, although it is upon the whole both creditable and 
agreeable. Mr. Sothern succeeds as a romantic actor chiefly be- 
cause there are no rivals todispute hispreéminence. _If his work 
should be measured by the standard which was applied to that of 
the heroes of a by-gone generation, it would be found strangely de- 
ficient in most of the elements which constitute the true charm of 
romantic acting, in fire, in grace, in variety, in imagination or, in 
a single word, in inspiration. Nevertheless he has made decided 
progress since he first entered upon this line of acting. He has 
acquired a bolder and freer carriage, more strength of repose and 
more significant and decided gesture. It is in his methods of 
speech that his shortcomings are most conspicuous. The droning 
monotony of his utterance in his emotional moments is fatal to all 
illusion and to all impression of sincerity. Much of his work in the 


two great scenes in his mother’s cottage would have been exceed- . 


ingly good if it had not been for this oratorical weakness. Point 
after point of emphasis waseither slurred or missed altogether, and 
of the potency of some of the author’s most ingenious phrases he 
seemed to have little or no comprehension. Such success as he 
achieved, and this was not by any means inconsiderable, was due 
largely to his agreeable personality. 

The same remark may be applied to the Paufine of Miss Virginia 
Harned, which charmed by its physical beauty, but was not histri- 
onically remarkable except in the parting from Melnotte on the 
morning after the marriage, in which she exhibited a burst of pas- 
sion which moved the admiration of the house, The only remark 
that need be made about the remaining actors in the cast is that 
they were generally acceptable with the single and unfcrtunate ex- 
ception of the Beauseant. As usual at the Lyceum the stage man- 
agement was extremely liberal and tasteful, the subdued color 
of the scenery being especially grateful to eyes so often tortured by 
the garnishness of most local stage painting. 


Notes 


WE REGRET to hear that on Thursday next the entire stock and 





fixtures of Messrs. Stone & Kimball will be sold at sheriff’s sale. 


No firm within our recollection has made in so short a time so 
wide and enviable a reputation as makers of books. Started a 
few years ago at Cambridge, while both of its members were Har- 
vard undergraduates, it at once attracted the attention of all lov- 
ers of beautiful books by the taste and originality displayed in the 
production of its publications. Some of them were not, perhaps, 
worthy of their fine setting, but others were—notably the complete 
edition of the works of Edgar Allen Poe, edited by Mr. E. C. 
Stedman and Prof. George E. Woodberry. Zhe Chap-Book, the 
first and best of the so-called ‘‘freak” periodicals, was founded 
by this firm. It was begun as an advertisement of their own busi- 
ness, so we have been informed, but was so well liked that it was 
developed into a more serious publication. A short time ago 
Mr. H. S. Stone retired from the firm of Stone & Kimball, and in 
the division of the stock kept 7he Chap Book for himself, while 
Mr. Kimball kept the firm name and the books. 


Those who enjoyed Zhe Lark will be interested to hear of a 
new journal under the guidance of Mr. Gelett Burgess, whose 
original ‘‘ Vivette ’’ stories, en and rearranged, are now in 

This unconventional editor, with the co-operation of Mr. 

Oliver Herford, the clever illustrator, and Mr. James Jeffrey Roche, 
and humorist, will shortly startle the New York reading pub- 
with a four-page weekly sheet bearing the somewhat appalling 
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title of L’Enfant Terrible! The editoria nursery is a certain 
restaurant in this city, where these nursery-men meet for a weekly 
dinner, and then and there produce the entire contents of the forth- 
coming number, verse, prose and pictures, which, we are told, 
will surpass all previous escapades of the kind. 





Mr. W. S. Gilbert is disgusted with his critics, not an unusual 
frame of mind for him to bein, by the way. His present disgust 
is apropos of the reception of his new comedy, ‘‘ The Fortune 
Hunter,” and he says that he is not going to write any more plays. 
According to him ‘‘ London critics attack an author as ifhe was a 
scoundrel of the worst type,” and he does not feel disposed to put 
himself forward as a cock-shy for these gentlemen. 

Discussing plays, Mr. Gilbert remarked :—‘‘The fact is, managers 
cannot judge of a play when they see it in manuscript. If Pinero 
sends Irving a play, it is accepted, not because it is a good play, 
but because it is by Pinero, and if a stranger, though a clever 
dramatist, sends Irving or Tree, or any one else, a play, it is 
refused, however good, because they can’t judge of it.” In con- 


-clusion, Mr. Gilbert criticised the ‘‘ poorness and monotony of 
P y 


, 


English acting,” as exemplified by Sir Henry Irving, Beerbohm 
Tree and George Alexander. 





‘‘The Typewriter Girl,” a novel which has been remarkably 
well received in London, is by Mrs. Olive Pratt Rayner, an Amer- 
ican lady, the daughter of Dr. Pratt, of Salem, Mass. Dr. Pratt 
was a friend and admirer of Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes, after whom 
he named his son, Oliver Wendell Pratt, and also his daughter, 
Olive, the author of this story. Eighteen months ago Miss Pratt 
married Mr. Theodore Rayner, a British subject, who has vineyards 
near Verona, where she now resides, making occasional winter 
trips to Florence and to Venice, which she describes in the con- 
cluding chapters of ‘‘ The Typewriter Girl.”’ 





Mr. Richard Harding Davis has finished his dramatization of 
‘* Soldiers of Fortune” and read the manuscript to Mr. Charles 
Frohman, at whose suggestion the novel was made into a play. 
Now we await Mr. Frohman’s verdict. 





To his ‘‘ This Country of Ours.” (Scribner) ex-President Har- 
rison has added at least a third more matter than appeared in the 
Ladies’ Home Journal, in his preface Mr. Harrison says that his 
book is a ‘‘ modest attempt to give my readers a view of the ma- 
chinery of our National Government in motion” and also, he adds, 
‘*to give a better knowledge of things that have been too near and 
familiar to be well known. We stumble over things that are near 
to our toes.” If so we are painfully aware of their existence, are 
we not? 





Mr. Kipling will contribute a series of fantastic stories about 
animals to S¢. Nicholas during 1898. They will be called the 
‘* Just-So ” stories and they are said to be in an entirely new vein. 
Mr. Kipling’s ‘‘ new veins” are always interesting, as proved by 
the ‘‘ Jungle Stories ” and the ‘‘ Recessional.” 





There has just appeared in Paris a curious volume by Vicomte 
Spoelberch de Lovenjoul, under the title of ‘‘ Autour d’Honoré de 
Balzac,” which abounds in information hitherto unpublished rela- 
tive to the gifted author of the Comédie Humaine. Amongst 
Balzac’s admirers there are few who would not desire to have 
been present at his reading of ‘‘ Mercadet” (one of his dramas no 
longer acted), as described by Théophile Gautier :—‘* No theatri- 
cal performance ever equalled this reading. At the voice of the 
author the characters stood before you. Their costumes, gestures, 
attitudes and grimaces, everything became clear as day. Creditors 
swarmed on all sides: a throng of ushers moved about; and writs 
descended like flakes of an endless snow-storm in a polar night. 
He infused into the part of Mercadet a fury, a fascinating power, 
a whirl of incredible stratagems. In his white monastic garb, 
gesticulating between his two seven-branched candelabra, in which 
burned wax candles; moving his thick eyebrows and his long rich 
hair, at that time still quite black, he would have dazzled Fred- 
erick Lemaitre and have made an officer of the customs lend him 
money.” 

Mr. Edward W. Bok has written an article on book-advertising 
which will appear in an early number of Zhe North American Re- 
view, The subject is one with which Mr. Bok is thoroughly fa- 
miliar and upon which he has many original ideas. 
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‘* With a Pessimist in Spain,” by Miss Mary F. Nixon, shortly 
to be published by A. C. McClurg & Co. of Chicago, is, the pub- 
lishers tell us, ‘‘a book designed to. inform the tourist of many 
charming spots in Spain, somewhat after the manner of Washing- 
ton Irving.” Was there anything pessimistic in Irving’s manner, 
in ‘¢‘ The Alhambra,” for example ? 

Among the objects collected for the celebration of the centenary 
of Donizetti, none is more interesting than his piano. The instru- 
ment, which the composer gave to his brother-in-law Vesselli, has 
inscribed on a plate these words from a letter which Donizetti 
wrote to the fortunate recipient :—‘‘ Do not sell at any price this 
instrument, which encloses all my artistic life since the year 1822. 
Its voice sounds in my ear. There murmur Anna, Maria, Fausta, 
Lucia. Oh! let it live, my friend, as long as I shall live. I have 
passed with it years of hope, of conjugal happiness and of soli- 
tude. It has heard my cries of joy; it has seen my tears, my 
deceptions, my glory. It has shared my labor and my pains. In 
it lives again, with my genius, every stage of my career. Your 
father, your brother, all of us has it seen and known; we have all 
tortured it and it was a faithful companion to us. It should also 
be a friend to your sister, and a confidant of all her thoughts of 
sadness and of joy.’’ Three people have contributed the most by 
loans to make the exhibition a success: a collector of Frankfort, 
who has made. a specialty of relics of Donizetti, and the two 
nephews of the Master, who are both in the service of the Sultan. 





We hear so much about the first editions of novels being 
exhausted before they leave the press, that we are pleased to hear 
of a similiar fate befalling a book of more serious import. The 
first edition of the Memoir of Tennyson was exhausted before 
the day of publication and a second edition is now announced by 
the Macmillan Co., though the book was published just a week 
ago. 





Mr. Paul Laurence Dunbar, the Negro poet, is at present 
engaged in writing a novel which is to be issued shortly by Dodd, 
Mead & Co. It is described as a realistic picture of life in a 
small Ohio town, in which state, it will be remembered, Dunbar 
was born and educated. 





Messrs. H. S. Stone & Co. announce two books whose titles 
read well together—‘‘Eat Not Thy Heart” by Julien Gordon, 
and ‘‘ The Vice of Fools,’’ by Mr. Chatfield Taylor. 

Anthony Hope, who sailed for America on the roth inst., will 
begin his American tour at the Academy of Music, Brooklyn, on 
Tuesday evening, Oct. 19, and will appear in New York at the 
Lyceum Theatre on Monday, Tuesday and Wednesday mornings, 
Oct. 25, 26 and27. On Saturday evening, Oct, 23, he will be the 
guest of the Lotos Club. 





Dr. Fridtiof Nansen sails from England for New York to.day to 
give a series of lectures on his Polar experiences. 

In no country is it easy for a testator to leave his fortune as he 
wishes to. While the will of the Goncourts still remains unset- 
tled, in Norway the will of Nobel, the inventor of dynamite, is also 
having annoying adventures. The heirs of the savant are dis- 
puting the four gifts of 250,000 francs each to be given annually 
as prizes to four men who have best served science, letters, or hu- 
manity. None of the four societies which are to choose the re- 
cipients of these prizes have yet received the sums necessary for the 
competition of 1896, which should be judged this year, How- 
ever, the National Assembly of Norway, charged with assigning 
the prize destined for ‘‘the man who has been most efficient in 
making war impossible’’ has proceeded to elect the permanent 
commission which is to name the candidates. It appears that 
there are already two candidates—both Russian, Verestchagin 
and Tolstoi. As to the first, says the Hebdo-Débats, ‘‘ we have 
nothing to say, except that it is unreasonable to consider M. Ver- 
estchagin as having been most efficient in making war imp )ssible, 
because he has shown in his pictures some broken heads and open 
stomachs, horrible things no doubt, but which were already known. 
As to Tolstci, he has often preached eloquently against war. But 
even admitting that he has converted several persons, it is doubt- 
ful if he would accept a prize of 250,000 francs, considering all he 
has said and written against wealth.” . 


— 
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Lovers of art have heard with regret of the affliction that has 
befallen Mr. John Armstrong Chanler, senior member of the law 
firm of Chanler, Maxwell & Philip. For several months past Mr. 
Chanler has been an inmate of Bloomingdale Asylum, suffering, it 


is said, from nervous prostration. By a curious coincidence, his 
former wife, the Princess Pietro Troubetskoy (Amélie Rives, au- 
thor of ‘*‘ The Quick ; or, The Dead ?’’) has been, for some months, 
at a sanitarium in Philadelphia. Mr. Chanler’s interest in art was 
strikingly demonstrated, a few years since, in his establishment of 
a fund, largely contributed to by himself, for the aid of American 
art students. Hope is entertained of his complete recovery. 

As Mr. Robert W. Chambers has published no fiction for some- 
time, his forthcoming volume, ‘‘The Mystery of Choice,” will be 
looked for with special interest. The Appletons are ic publish 
it. 

Messrs. Lippincott will publish within a few months another vol- 
ume in Dr. H. H. Furness’s Variorum Edition of Shakespeare’s 
plays. The new volume will contain ‘‘A Winter’s Tale.” Mrs. 
Julia Marlowe Taber will appear as Hermione in this play during 
the present season. 


‘*Old Lamps for New” will be the title of the new volume of 
stories by Charles Dickens announced by the New Amsterdam 
Book Co. The title of the English edition is ‘‘ To be Read at 
Dusk.” 


Mr. Shan F. Bullock, the Irish novelist, was born thirty-two 
years ago near Crom Castle, on the shores of Lough Erne, and 
was educated at Westmeath. He is described as a ‘‘tall, good- 
looking, almost painfully modest young man, with earnest brown 
eyes and a soft musical voice.” ‘* The Charmer,” which bears the 
sub-title, ‘‘ A Seaside Comedy,” is his longest work of fiction. 





The October House Beautiful contains a paper on the Chicago 
Public Library, by George Vance Lockwood, with a number of 
striking illustrations. 


Mr. Henry Savage Landor, the artist, traveler and writer, has 
reached the Indian frontier, after an unsuccessful attempt to enter 
Lhasa, the capital of Thibet. Soon after the expedition entered 
Thibet, twenty-eight of Mr. Landor’s thirty servants deserted him, 
but he continued on his journey, making fifty-six marches with one 
bearer and a sick coolie, The three were captured, the bearer was 
flogged and Mr. Landor tortured with hot irons. Preparations 
were being made to behead the latter, when the Grand Llama 
commuted the sentence to torture on the rack. This sentence was 
carried out, and Mr. Landor’s spine and ribs were injured. After 
many days spent in irons, the three men were released and made 
their way to the frontier. 

The late Mr. Richard Holt Hutton had one crotchet. Toa 
young contributor he once wrote :—‘‘ Our articles cannot be much 
over two columns—say one hundred and sixty lines, or sixteen 
hundred words. Now (such isthe barrenness of English speech) in 
sixteen hundred words only one or two distinct points can be 
brought out with any vivacity and crispness, and vivacity and crisp- 
ness are of the essence of effective newspaper writing.” 

‘*The House of the Seven Gables,” the ‘second volume of 
Messrs. Service & Paton’s edition of Hawthorne’s romances, with 
an introduction by Dr. Moncure D. Conway, will contain, amongst 
other new matter, a letter of Hawthorne's, hitherto unpublished, 
referring to the Pyncheon family. 


A new story entitled ‘‘ Lost Man’s Lane,” by Anna Katharine 
Green, will be published in book-form in the United States and 
Great Britain by G. P. Putnam’s Son’s. The serial rights in the 
United States and Canada have been disposed of, and arrange- 
ments are pending for serial publication in England and on the 
Continent. 

Messrs. Henry Holt & Co. will bring out at once Mr. Grant 
Allen’s ‘* Evolution of the Idea of God: An Inquiry into the Ori- 
gins of Religion.” In this work the author seeks to trace the gene- 
sis of the belief in a God from its earliest origin to its fullest devel- 
opment in advanced Christianity. 














Education 
Educational Notes 


Dr. ACHILLES ROSE, the well-known Hellenist, proposes to 


publish, if 500 subscribers*can be found, a 


Greece and Living Greek,” to consist of a series of papers, some 
of which have been already. used as lectures, on the language, 


ancient and modern, and its pronunciation; 


people under Turkish rule and as an independent kingdom ; Greek 


as the international language of scholars, etc. 


be sent to the author at 126 East 2oth Street, this city. Dr. Rose 
has reprinted from Zhe New York Medical Journal a study of 
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‘*Greek Anthropology,” 
skeletons in the museum of the Academy of Athens. 


Eliza Ann Grier, a full-blood Negress, has applied at Atlanta, 


work on ‘‘ Christian 


the country and its 


Subscriptions may 


Ga., for a license to practice medicine. 
a woman’s medical college at Philadelphia. 


Including a recent gift of $15,000 from J. W. Hendrie of Sound 
Beach, Conn., the Yale Law School has now on hand a building 
fund of $36,000, but will need as much more before it can com- 
plete its present structure. 
$50,000 to the school. 
first time during the coming year an elective course in architecture. 
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based upon a collection of skulls and 


She holds ‘a diploma from 


Mr. Hendrie has given altogether 
The Yale Art School is to offer for the 
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NEW BOOKS 


NEW ROMANCE BY WILLIAM MORRIS. 
THE WATER OF THE 
WONDROUS ISLES 


By WILLIAM MoRRISs. Saige crown 8vo, buckram, 


Pp. x and 553, $2.50. 


WORDSWORTH—(A Selection) 


By ANDREW — With illustrations by Alfred 
Parsons, A.R.A. Crown 8vo, cloth, ornamental, 
gilt edges, $2.00. 


THE EXPOSITORY PARAGRAPH 
AND SENTENCE 

An Elementary Manual of a - By CHARLES 

Sears BALDwIn, h.D.. Instructor in 

Rhetoric in Yale University 18mv, 50 cents. 


“*A clear, vigorous, and systematic method of 
treatment, copiously illustrated by and of iu 
which have every advantage of raggnecs eae and » 
dicious selections from standard write: L. 
Bovuron, Rutgers Preparatory School, ‘New yo 
wick, N. J. 


COMPLETION OF THE CABINET EDITION 





OF BISHOP CREIGHTON’S * PAPACY” 


THE SACK OF ROME. (1378- 


—_ 

CREIGHTON, D.D., Oxon. and Camb., Lord 
Biabo of London. New and ew Edition. 
Six vaumes, crown 8yvo, $2.00 each. 


** All who are interested in history carefully and 
a ae mpiled, will give a hearty welcome 
new tion of a great and important 
pt . « « Few Histories are more f: ating 
and few contain a smaller number of dull pages.” — 
Dundee Couriir. 


NEW BOOK BY GEORGE MACDONALD, LL.D. 
RAMPOLLI : 


Growths from a Long-Planted Root: Bei 
lations, New and Old, chiefly from the German ; 
along with A Year’s Diary of an Old Soul. By 

* GEORGE MACDONALD, LL D. Crown 8vo, $1.75. 


HERE THEY ARE 


More Stories. oy JAMES F. SULLIVAN, author of 

“The Fiame Flower,” etc. With nearly 100 

illustrations by the author Crown 8vo, pp. x 
—850, cloth, ornamental, gilt top, $1.50. 


THE VEGE-MEN’S REVENGE 


Illustrated in Deter, by en Eee, —~ 
niform with “The haveatones of Two Dutch 
Dollis” and “ The Golliwogg’s Bicycle Club.” 


Trans- 


Sold by booksellers. Sent, postpaid. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO. 


91-93 Fifth Avenue, New York 


KARMA, 
A Story of Early Buddhism. 


BY PAUL CARUS. 
Price, 75 ¢ 75 Cents. 


Says Count Tol Tolstoi, who 
translated the story into 
Russian,and hence passed 
as its author : 

“IT deeply r not 
only that oP alsehood 
was allowed to pass un- 
challenged, but also the 
fact that it really was a 
any ite for I should be 

happy were I the au- 
thor of t tale. . . . Itis 
one of the best products of 
national wisdom and ought 
to be bequeathed to all 
mankind.” 


Third Ori- 
ental Art Edi- 
tion. Crépe 
aper. Tied 
n silk. 


Delicate 
Colored 
Illustrations 
by famous 
Japanese 
Artists. 

. Simply a oe 
gem.”—Ffres- 
byterian and 
Reformed Re- 
view, 

“The draw- 
ings are very 
charming 
and will re- 
pay close 
study. 

Dial. 


** Most fas- 

cinatin: 

book of the 

year. "== Chi- 

cago Daily 

News. 

* A thing 

of rare beau- 

ty.”’"— Boston 
aily Adver- 

tiser. 


An agnragetate Holiday 


NIRVANA. A Companion Story to ‘‘Karma.” By 
Dr. Paut Carus, Also illustrated by Japanese artists 
in Japanese style, on cré pe paper, $1.00. 


JUST PUBLISHED: 
DARWIN AND AFTER DARWIN. 
Exposition of the Darwinian eg 4 and a D 


An 


OLD AND RARE BOOKS. 


FIRST EDITIONS, | ote, 


etc. FoR SAL®. AN ILLUSTRATED 
CaTALOGUE OF. 


vil. WITH SEVENTY-ONE REPRODUCTIONS 
OF PLATES, es raane etc. Works relating to the 
Civil Mei ~ ne sown Coaching. Queen 


Eliza! ardening. Books, chiefly first of 
ey by charles Gu Cotton Abraham gg oe William Cow 
Daniel Defoe, Charles Dickens, Dr. John Donne, Mic eal 


Drayton, Jobn Dryden, Thomas Durfey, John Evelyn, Henry 
Fielding. First Epitions of books i —\ by E cootee 
and Robert Cruikshank, Richard Doyle, and rness; 
and a large Lk a of curious facetize. Bat i 8vo, 4 
pages, post free, 1s. 
PICKERING & CHATTO, 
66 Haymarket, 
Lonpon, 8. W. 





SixtH Year. Criticism, Advice, 
Revision, Disposal. Thorough 


uthors’ = 3 


careful attention, to MSS. of 
8 agg Noah Brooks,Mrs. 


Deland, Mrs. Burton Harrison, 
Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, W. D: 
Howells, Mrs. Moulton. ‘Charles 
Dudle arner, Mary E. Wilkins, 


and others. Forrates references, 

itorial notices, send stamp to 
WM. A. DRESSER, Director, 111 Pierce Building, 
Mention The Critic. Copley Square, Boston, Mass. 
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The Mercantile Library, 
ASTOR PLACE. Contains 255,000 eae 
abe 426 Fifth Avene and 120 Broadwa: 
Books delivered to all parts ofthe city. 





of Post-Darwinian Questions. the late Grorcr 
Joun Romanas, M.A., LL.D., F. Re » Honorar af 
of Gonville and Caius College, Cambridge.— rt ITl., 
Post-DARWINIAN Quzstions. ISOLATION AND PHysio- 
LOGICAL SELECTION. With portrait ot Mr. J. T. Gulick. 
12M0, pages, circa 200, $1.00. 
“The best single volume (Part I.) on the general sub- 
ject that has appeared since Darwin’s time.” — American 





| Naturalist. 
A HISTORY OF THE PAPACY: 
FROM THE GREAT SCHISM TO} 


THE OPEN COURT PUBLISHING CO.: 


324 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


MIND CULTURE 


—how to think, read, study and ob- 
serve —an tidea-systematizer — the 
greatest work of modern times— 


WHEREWITHAL 


It is called a “séven-word, seven-minute 
method of education,” has “the beauty of sim- 
plicity.” One a instructor says, “It’s 
400 years ahead of time.” New ideas—none 
of the hackneyed, confusing present day 
methods. Applying to any conceivable ques- 
tion from every conceivable point of view. 

Citizens’ edition, -h bound, $1.00. 
Descriptive circular free. hool ition, 
reduced price in ‘quantities. 


THE WHEREWITHAL BOOK CO., 
Bourse Building. Philadelphia, Pa. 

















From November first to twentieth an Exhi- 
bition of Original Pen Drawings, Sketches, 
Studies and Etchings by the late 


CHARLES KEENE 
(of « Punch ”) 
will be held at the gallery of 
Messrs. FREDERICK KEPPEL & CO., 


20 East Sixteenth Street, 
NEW YORK. 


Ail weeks cihitlted will be for wale. 





H. WILLIAMS 
25 East 10TH STREET, NEw YORK. 
Dealer in Magazines and other periodicals. Sets, 
volumes or single numbers. 


THE Book SHOP, Chicago. Scarce Books. 
Back-number magazines. For —" book on any subject write 
to the Book Shop. Catalogues 








What $70.50 W Will Buy 


“The Pa PE I Gallery of One 
Hundred Portraits,’’ 


‘¢The Century [agazine,’’ now or 


. -$7.50 





old subscription, = 4.00 

‘“sThe Critic,’’ new or old subactip- 
tion, - . = - - 3.00 
$14.50 


All three for $7.50 tf ordered through 
THE CRITIC CO. 
* 


“The Century Gallery” contains the best 100 por- 
traits ever published in The Century Magazine, 
beautifully printed at the DeVinne press, on heavy 
Paper, with wide margins, and very handsomely 
bound. When sold singly these portraits bring 
from $1 to $2 each; the cost to the publishers of the 
entire 100 has been about $25,000. The ‘‘Gallery” 
will be placed on the market next year at $7.50; 
but this year it can be had only by subscribers for 
the magazine. 


By special arrangement with the publishers, we 
will deliver it free in the United States, together 
with a year’s subscription for The ‘Critic and a 
year’s subscription for The Century, on receipt of 
$7.50. 

Send check or money order now to 


THE CRITIC CO. 282, Fourth Ave: 


NEW YORK 








When writing to Advertisers please mention THE CRITIC m. 
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Lord and Lady Kelvin were the guests, on Monday last, of 
President Patton of Princeton University, who gave an informal 
reception in their honor. In the evening Lord Kelvin, who is to 
sail on Saturday next for Glasgow, was the guest of honor at 
a meeting of the American Philosophical Society in Philadel- 
phia. ° 

The new volume in the series of Economic Classics edited by 
Prof. Ashley of Harvard, is a translation of Cournot’s ‘*‘ Researches 
into the Mathematical Principles of the Theory of Wealth,” origi- 
nally published in French in 1838, According to Prof. Edgeworth, 
this is still ‘‘ the best statement in mathematical form of some of 
the highest generalizations in economic science.” The translator, 
Mr. Nathaniel T. Bacon, has taken the opportunity to correct a 
large number of trifling but bewildering errors in the mathemati- 
cal operations, and to call attention to one or two which seriously 
affect the argument. Prof. Irving Fisher of Yale, the well-known 
mathematical economist, has revised the translation and enriched 
the volume by the addition of a copicus Bibliography of Mathe- 
matical Economics. 


Publications Received 


Allen, Grant. An African Miliionaire. §r,50. Edward Arnold. 
Bartlett, S.C. The Veracity of the essaeach. $1.50. F. H. Revell Co, 
Baylor, Frances C Miss Nina Barrow $1.25. Century Co, 
Bazin, Rene. ee Italians of To-day. $1.25. Henry Holt & Co. 

Beauchamp, V . The Creed of Lucius Annaeus Seneca, 2sc. Cc. Bardeen. 
Besant, Walter. A Fortune Sealed. $1.50. F. A. Stokes Co. 
aoeeree . H. and R. S. Powell. Phyilis in Bohemia. H. S. Stone & Co. 
soos 5. 5 B. The Providential Order of the World. $2. Charles Scribner's Sons. 
Catherwood, M. H e Days of Jeanne D’Arc. $1.50. Century Co. 
Cicero’s De Amicitia. Century Co. 


$x. 
Clark, Geo, W. Harmony of the Acts of the Apostles ms $1.25. 


merican ce Serb Society. 
Clark, I. WillShakespeare’s Little Lad. $1.50 Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
Coleridge, M E. The Kin =. Two Faces. $1.50. ward Arnold. 
Creahan, J. Life of Laura Phila.: Sotane Pub. Co, 
Crooker, Joseph H. The Growth ‘of ae. 50c. 


©: Western Unitarian S. S. Soc. 
Daly, Augustin. Seven-Twenty-Eight. A Night Off. 2 vols. soc 
Dickens, Charles. A Christmas Carol. 


New York: Harold hy 
ntu: 0. 
Dixson, Zella A. Comprehensive Subject ‘index to Universal Prose Fiction. gm 
Dodd, Mead & Co. 


Douglas, A.M. Hannah Ann. §r. Dodd, Mead & Co. 
Eliot, C. W. American Contributions to Civilization. $2. Century Co. 
Embree, C. F. For the Love of Tonita H. S. Stone & Co. 
Evans, P. N. Quantitative Chemical Analysis. Ginn & Co. 
Foote, L. H. On the Heights. East Aurora: Roycroft Print Shop. 
Frost, W. H. The Knights red = Round Table. $1.50. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
Gems of School “~ Nac Aace rl Betz. oc. American Book Co. 

Getchell, M. S. ly of Mi iaeval History. Ginn & Co. 
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Gilder, J. L. Taken by Siege $1.25; Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
Gillette, W.. All the Comforts of Home. asc. New York: Harold Roorbach. 
Gilhooley, Lord. The God Yutzo. $1. F. A. Stokes Co. 
Groszmano, M.P E. A Working System of Child Study. Common ae and 
the New Education, 2 copies. 75c. C. W. Bardeen, 
Hamlin, M.S. Nan ae ea Cit $r.25, a Roberts Bros. 
Hanschmann, A. B. Kindarigecten System. $2. Cc. W. 
Harris, joel C ‘een in the Wildwoods. $2. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
azen, C, D, Contemporary American Opinion of the base Revolution. 
Balto.: Johns Hopkins Press. 
Herrick, R. Literary Love-Letters. 75¢. harles S ner’s Sons. 
Hill, C. T. Fighting a Fire $1.50. Century Co. 
Hill, Headon. By a Hair’s Breadth $t 25. Dodd, Mead & Co. 


Holbrook, F. ’Round the Year in Myth aad Song. 6oc. Amer. Book Co. 
Hubbard, Elbert. Little Journeys to the Homes of Famous Women: Jane Austen, 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

Humpbreys, M. G. Women of Colonial and Revolutionary Times: Catherine 
Schuyler §r 25. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
Hurlburt, J. L. and R. R. Doherty. Ilustrative Notes. $1 2s. Eaton & Mains. 
Ihering, R. von. The Evolution ofthe Aryan. $3 Henry Holt & Co. 


Jackson, Helen. The Procession ot Flowers in Colorado. soc Roberts Bros. 

O. The Revolt of a Daughter. $r a5. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
La Farge, John. An Artist’s Letters from Japan. ntury Co. 
Le Baron, Grace. Queer Janet. 75c. Lee & Shepard. 
Love Affairs.of Some Famous Men, The. $1.50. F. A. Stokes Co. 
Lummis, C. F. The King of Broncos §1.2s. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
Marchmont, A W. By Right of Sword. $1.25. New ———. Book Co. 
Merriman, H.S. In Kedar’s Tents. $1.25 Mead & Co, 


Molloy, J. F. The Romance of the Irish Siege. 2vols. $4. Dodd. Mead & Co. 


Oliphant, Mrs. William Blackwood and His Sons. 2 vols, 

Charles Scribner's Sons. 
Optic, Oliver. Atthe Front. §r.5 Lee & Shepard. 
Perkins, James Breck. France Under Louis XV. 2 vols. 


fou hton, Mifflin & Co. 


Pickard, S. T. Hawthorne’s First Diary. §:. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 


Pope, M. M. Up the Matterhorn in . - $1.25. Century Co. 
Praise Ad Introduction by C. C. Hi Maynard, Merrill & Co. 
Raleigh, W. Style. Edward Arnold. 
Raymond, E. The Little Red Schoolhouse. $1.25. Robe rts Bros. 


Recollections of Aubrey de Vere Edward Arnold. 
Report of the Third Annual Meeting of the Lake Mohonk Conference. 

Lake aE Arbi'ration Conference. 
Roger Williams Calendar. Central Falls, R.L.: E. L Freeman & Sons. 
Romanes, G. J. Darwin, and After Darwin. $r. Open Court Pub, Co. 
Sichel, Edith. The Household of the Lafayettes. $4. Macmillan Co. 


Sparkes, J. C. L. and W. Gandy. Potters. $1.25. Thomas Whittaker. 
Fe Sige RL. St. Ives. $r.50. Charles Scribner's Sons. 
Swift, B. *The Tormentor. $1.50. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
Taine, H. A. Journeys Through France. §2.50. Henry Holt & Co. 
Trowbridge, John. . The Resolute Mr. Pansy. $t 25 Roberts Bros, 


Vasari. G. 
tects. 


Waldstein L. The Subconscious Self. $1.25. 


Lives of Seventy of the Most wh. Painters, Sculptors and Archi- 
Ed. by E. H. and E. W. Blashfield, and A. A. Hopkins. 4 vols. $8. 

Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 





Webster, Rich Enough. §r 25 Roberts Bros. 

We. A. R. Sunday-School Success. $1.25. F. H. Revell Co. 

L. F. Torp its the Tasaboye $r.25. Roberts Bros. 

White, E. O. Me Browning Courtship. $1.25 Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

Wilkinson, W.C. The a Principle. Ri 25. Amer. Bap. Pub. Soc. 

Yechton, B. Derick. $x. Dodd, fead & Co. 
Versin, M.andJ. The Gants Phono-Rhythmic French Method. $1.10 

B. Lippincott Co. 

Yonge, C.M. Founded on Paper. $1.25. homas Whittaker. 
























Every outfit should 
include a box of Yale 
Mixture, the choicest 


Marburg Bros., 
The American Tobacco Co., Successor, 
Baltimore, Md. 





AKLUYT SOCIETY (President, Sir 
Clements Markham, K.C.B.)—Two new 
volumes, containing THE VOYAGES OF 
JAMES HALL TO GREENLAND, 1605-12, 
AND OF JENS MUNK TO HUDSON’S 
BAY, 1619-20, edited by C. C. A. Goscu, Esq., 
are now being distributed to members through 
Mr. Bernard Quaritch. 


The annual subscription for America is five 
dollars, which may be paid to Messrs. MORTON, 
Buss & Co., of New York. Lists of works al- 
= issued or in preparation may be obtained 

‘om 


WILLIAM FOSTER, 


Honorary Secretary. 
Bordeau, Holly Road, Wanstead (England). 


HENRY HOLT & CO.’S 
NEW BOOKS 


Bazin’s Italians of To-day 
12mo, $1.25. 


An eminently “readable” book, written vigorously and 
picturesque It ie ssid to touch Laere the vital questions ot 
modern Itslian life with = mvieg insight and jodgment. 
Among the subjects le-tions, Agriculture, Ex. 
cessive Taxation. Building Speculation, The Le ay eg of 
Italy, Currency, Universities, Literature, Brigands, Etc. 


TAINE'’S POSTHUMOUS WORK 

Journeys Through France 

Ilustrated. Library Edition. 12mo, $2.50. 
List of Library Edition “of Taine, free. 


Ihering’s Evolution of the Aryan 
8v0, $3.00 net. 


Guyau’s Non-Religion of the Future 
A Sociological Study. 8vo, $3 00. 
29 West 23rd Street, New York 





(For use in schools 


SPANISH, IN 20 LESSONS, 
FRENCH, cloth, each, $1.50. 
ENGLISH, 


PRENCH, Specimen Copies, Books jd laps 


s GORTINA AOADEMY OF LANGUAGES, B.D R. D. Sen 
mea A teaching of languages, 44 W. 34th St., New York. 





Catalogue No. 44, ready. A. 8. Clark, Bookseller, 174 Fulton 





Street, New York City. 


When writing to Advertisers please mention THE CRITIC 








Exhaustor 


Overworked men and women, the nerv- 
ous, weak and debilitated, will find in 
the Acid Phosphate a most agreeable, 
grateful and harmless stimulant, giving 
renewed strength and vigor to the entire 
system. 





Dr. Edwin: F. Vose, Portland, Me., says: 
**T have used it in my own case when suffering 
from nervous exhaustion, with gratifying results. 
I have prescribed it for many of the various 
forms of nervous debility, and it has never failed 
to do good.” 

Descriptive pamphlet free on application to 
BUMFORD CHEMICAL WORKS, Providence, RB. I. 
Beware of Substitutes and Imitations. 


For sale by all Druggists. 





Monthly Cumulative Index to Periodicals. In- 
dexes subjects, authors, titles, book reviews and 
portraits. Specimen copy free. 

PUBLIC LIBRARY, 
Cleveland, Ohie. 
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52 weeks (one year) So...” bg ” SCHOOL FOR BOYS. 
The Criiic is sent to advertisers without charge. nrerene weehisnay. cirect, ect. 1897. 


Thorough preparation forall Colleges. apectal Commercia) 
CONNECTICUT Department. 


SCHOOL “FOR GIRLS. 
Woodside Seminary. school, delightf 6 West 59th Str 


et. 
ly located. REOPENS SOESDAY Sure. ss. 1897.) 
Hartford, Conn. advantages i! Complete organization m Primary to Academic Classes 
culture. WRITE FOR BOOKLET. a@- For new panes ay of Primary Department, see 
Miss SARA J. SMITH, Prin. | Circular. 





























McLean Seminary for Girls. PENNSYLVANIA 
dre Music Herd B. MoLea®, Simabury, Goan.” | MISS BALDWIN'S SCHOOL for Girls. 
NEW JERSEY iss Pronawon, Baio to Brya Wa 
: Baipw TN, 
papils ag entered B: Absolutely Pure 
MISSES TIMLO . verside Board 

Ts School for Girls. Noor New: New ‘York Gollewe pre = Mawr College e from Certificate admits 
Charming — 


=f Som. Vassar and Wellesley. Diploma vente 
Address Miss E. W. TIMLOW. Sekensl aan Pp. 


ry 
NEW YORK Fine, > Sree stone q acres a 


groun address the 
1. ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., NEW YORK. 
Under a — Prep- D r. J ae ge r’ ~ 


aration io = a.  ecial yoece and The 
Courses of College Study. Special advantages| SAN ATORY UNDERWEAR . 
Min ELLEN W. BOYD, Pais,, Albany, N. Y. AS USED BY Remingt on 


Dr. Nansen 
The vata arg gg eae on his famous Arctic sledge journey. Stan dard 


234 Dolawage Avenue, Bamlo Mt “The result of all this experimenting was that I 


a 
made up my mind to keep to my woollen clothes, 
which would give free putlet to the perspiration. Jo- ia | ey 
New York, Newburgh. hansen followed my example, and on the upper part of 
7 our bodies we each had two Jaeger Undershirts next 
The Misses Mackie Ss School for . oe. the skin, etc., etc.”—“ Farthest North,” Vol. IL, p. 115 


cate adimite to Vassar fon Wellesley. 
trom New York. 





















































does, and always 


This Applies to You. has done, the 


PEEKSKILL J Und t allows the skin to breathe 
Peekskill, 8. Y. ‘ol oe ‘i fae Stieahintad cata- freely. at the same time ete ge Pee Best Mork 
i tions, and warm. Gives the 
logue. Gol. LOUIS H. ORLEMAN, Prin. | tons, te pcrande mopar nein Sram weigiit, for the longest 
Utica, N. Y. Send for Illustrated Catalogue, time, with the 
Mrs, PIATT’S SCHOOL. Main Retail Store: Branches: least effort on the 
Circulars sent on application. 16 WEST 23D ST., | 166 Broadway, part of the opera- 


NEW YORK CITY __ New York. | 248 W. 125th St tor, and the 


HE MISSES ELY'S SCHOUL FOR GIRLS. least expense 
ae een ead out Streets, New Yorx, | » GET THE GENUINE ARTICLE! to the owner. 
New Models 
vine ea sdae tin ts mona w| { Walter Baker & 60,’s 
Goliege. Post-Graduate Classes begin November ie. Gyckoff, Seamans & Benedict, 
. H. MORSE’S SCHOOL FOR BOYs, % ‘ 
eet ee we e| + GF Breakfast ———— oe 


Principal at home after September 16, — 


PUBLICATIONS IN FRENCH. 


Attention is called to the following series of reprints as of 
great value to the student, as well as to the general reader of 


ROMANS CHOISIS. Delicious, 


12mo, Paper, 60 cents; Cloth, 8 cents. m iin Nutritious. 
No. 15.—LA MAISON DE PENARVAN. By JULES SANDEAU. } d 


292 pages. 


<_eremes ||| Fane GLOVES. 


alate bg CENT a cup. ee er 
PE gece on padre trp raety Apel: Mad P. H. Courvoisier’s, Fownes’, 


WILLIAM R. JENKINS, renagpbrea ed 5 and Dent's, 


in all tke leading styles and colors. 
851 and 853 Sixth Ave. (48th St.), New York. 


Pattonize American industries | }""°"" Panes SSO“ * +) Beoadovay K 194h st 
—wear KNOX HATS. “ommneipomedl NEW :YORK. 
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